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DIGEST QUIZ 
Hive Nurisdiction 


Vp es GENIUS may be born and not made but it requires 


much less than a genius to keep tab on matters musical when 

it comes to the historic role of Negroes in the field of jazz, 

This quiz should be a pushover for jive hounds or swoon 

addicts who keep their ear peeled to the radio and spend their nights 

squinting at band stands in smoke-filled night spots. The standards are 

high so it takes nothing less than an 84 to consider yourself good in this 

series of queries. Count 12 for each correct reply. (See answers on im 
side back cover.) 


1. Buddy Bolden, father of jazz, 5. The Original Dixieland Jaz 


played: Band was: 
a) piano a) Negro 
b) cornet b) white 
c) drums c) mixed 
2. “Shoo Shoo, Baby” was written 6. “Flying Home” is the theme 
by: song of: 
a) Duke Ellington a) Louis Jordan 
b) Louis Jordan b) Count Basie 
c) Phil Moore c) Lionel Hampton 
3. The vibraphone is played by: 7. The fabulous Basin Street is in: 
a) Cozy Cole a) New Orleans 
b) Lionel Hampton b) Memphis 
c) Miff Mole c) St. Louis 
4. Bessie Smith was famous for: 8. Ammons and Johnson are: 
a) boogie woogie a) singing team 
b) spirituals b) boogie woogie pianists 
c) blues c) composers 
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{ Wounded G. I. risked sight to get 


a glimpse of Champ Joe Louis 


Sight Eyes 


Condensed from Ring 


By Private Tom Ephrem 


T AN airfield in England 

La where Joe Louis and his 

troupe were to give an ex- 

hibition for men who 

were most active in the bombing of 

the Nazis over Europe, an American 

bomber came limping in from a raid 
over Germany. 

The plane was shot to smither- 
eens and the boys came back with 
only two motors running and a 
prayer in their hearts for a safe 
landing. Just as the ship reached 
the end of the field, it crashed and 
all but three of the crew were killed. 

Louis and the other members of 
the troupe raced down the stretch 
to give first aid. Joe was first at 


the side of the injured. He placed 
the head of one of the men on his 
knees while waiting for the medical 


_ aid to arrive. 


When the wounded airman final- 
ly regained consciousness, he looked 
up, saw the face of the famous 
fighter, beamed with delight despite 
his injuries and remarked: 

“Well, I'll be damned; who 
would have thought to meet you! 
It’s Joe Louis!” 

He got his first peep at the 
champ—a meeting that brought joy 
to the survivor of that wrecked 
plane. 

On another occasion, Louis and 
his sparring mates were billed to 
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appear at a hospital filled with 
wounded men from the battlefields 
brought across the Channel from 
the French shore. 

Most of the men could see the 
shadowy outlines of the French 
coast, but there was one lad, a Ten- 
nessean, who couldn’t see. His 
eyes were bandaged to keep the 
light away, for he was seriously 
wounded. 

The boy had heard a round of 
applause and asked what it was for. 

“For Joe Louis,” remarked his 
wounded comrade. 

“Hell, I want to see Joe,” re- 
plied the Tennessee lad. 

But he couldn’t get the nurse to 
remove the bandage. He called for 
the doctor and he, likewise, refused 
to grant that permission. 

“It might cost you your sight, 
son,” said the doctor gently. 

But the soldier was determined. 
He had heard so much about the 
champ and here was a chance to 
greet him and greet him he would 
no matter what the cost. 

“Doc, please remove the band- 
ages from my eyes so that I can 
get a glimpse of Joe.” 

“Sorry, son, it can’t be done.” 

“But sir,” insisted the youth, “‘let 
me have just one look at him. Gee, 
Doc, I’ve read so much about Joe 
and here he is, and I can’t even 


look at him. I'll take my chance 
with my eyesight.” 

The surgeon looked at the boy, 
then at Joe Louis. He was ina 
quandary. 

He consulted with another med. 
ico and then carefully removed the 
covering. The nurse put some drops 
into the wounded patient’s eyes to 
enable him to keep them open for 
a few minutes. 

At first the lad found himself in 
the dark, but when the nurse had 
completed her little task, with a 
joyous smile the soldier held out 
his hand for Joe to grasp. It wasn't 
easy for Joe to hold back his tears. 

“This is the happiest moment of 
my life,” the wounded boy said, as 
Louis with a forced smile and tears 
trickling down his cheeks, held the 
soldier's hand in his and said: 

“You'll be O.K. pal. We've got 
good doctors and they'll make you 
well.” 

With that the soldier willingly 
consented to have his eyes bandaged 
again but he'll always remember 
that happy moment when he shook 
the hands of the world’s heavy 
weight titleholder. 

Those who witnessed the mett 
ing, figure the world heavyweight 
king had added years to the life of 
that helpless soldier. 

What a champion! 
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{ Race question essentially concern 


of whites, says noted Dixie author 


White P. 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune Forum 


By Lillian Smith 


Americans in the United 

States today who do not feel 

at home here, whose chil- 
dren do not have the chance to 
grow freely as human beings. 

Their failure to feel at home, the 
lack of opportunity for their chil- 
dren to grow, concerns us all deep- 
ly, perhaps more than we can re- 
alize — even those of us who think 
we know. 

This failure is on America’s con- 
science today. We are made uneasy 
by it. We are deeply troubled. And 
we, as people always do, have found 
aname for our trouble. We call it 
the Negro problem. 

Again and again and again we 
ask ourselves a question: How are 
we going to solve the Negro prob- 
lem ? 

For eighty years we have been 
aking it. And for eighty years we 
have failed to answer it. Because 


S30 ARE thirteen million 


LILLIAN SMITH is author of the 
best seller Strange Fruit and co-editor 
of the magazine South Today. 


no one seems able to find out why 
the Negro is a problem. 

Most white Southerners and 
many Northerners think he is a 
problem, but they don’t know why. 
And science cannot help them find 
out. 

Science cannot discover one thing 
in the Negro that makes him a 
problem. No inferiority of mind 
or body; no difference in the way 
his emotions function; no difference 
in ability to adapt successfully to 
any culture. 

All that science has been able to 
discover about the Negro is that he 
can fight as well as the white man; 
he can learn as easily; he can build 
as quickly and tear down as ruth- 
lessly; he can invent and dream; 
create and destroy what he has cre- 
ated, as can men with white skins; 
he can love and hate, sing and 
laugh, weep and rage and suffer; 
he can be stupid and terribly wise, 
strong and compassionate and weak 
and resentful. He, like you and 
me, is a human being in search of 
a world where he can feel at home. 

That is all science can tell us 
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about the Negro problem. But we 
are not satisfied with this. No. 

So we form committees. Our 
governors and our mayors form 
committees to study this Negro 
problem further, and sometimes for 
a change they call it the race prob- 
lem. 

Hundreds of books are written 
on it, thousands of reports, pam- 
phlets, brochures are published. 
There have been more studies made 
of the Negro than of any other 
group of people on earth. More 
than any of us can ever read, how- 
ever serious our interest, however 
scholarly our habit. 

Still we are not satisfied. Surely 
there is a Negro problem if only 
we can find it. So we form more 
and more committees to search 
for it. 

If it doesn’t exist, then what? 

If it doesn’t exist, then we may 
have to look in another direction 
for the answer to why thirteen mil- 
lion Americans do not feel at home 
in the United States today. We do 
not want to look in another direc- 
tion for that answer, for we know 
that when we look we shall have 
to look inside our own hearts and 
minds. And we know what we shall 
find there. 

It must seem to people watching 
us a strange and curious thing that 
when we in America study race 
relations we study the Negro—not 
the white man. 

No governor, no mayor, no Presi- 
dent has ever appointed a committee 


DIGEST 


to study the white man and race. No 
surveys have been made to deter. 
mine the cause of that desperate 
feeling of inferiority which drives 
white men to shout aloud to the 
whole world that their skin color 
gives them priority over other hu- 
man beings. 


Ne studies have been made of 
the white man’s infantile desire al- 
ways to be first, always to sit in 
the front seat, always have the big. 
gest and best of everything—a de. 
sire that makes a nuisance of a child 
but makes a menace of a man who 
has the power to get what he wants, 


Many studies have been made 
of the erosive effect of segregation 
upon the personalities of Negro 
children; of the warping of char 
acter caused by the shame and 
humiliation which the Jim Crow 
system imposes upon them. 

But no studies have been made of 
the heavy damage to the personali- 
ties of white children which at 
rogance causes; no analyses made 
of the blocking of emotional growth 
that is imposed upon those who art 
taught from birth that they have 
a right to be first and a duty to 
isolate themselves from human be 
ings of other color. 


We have not yet faced the pain 
ful fact that whatever the prob 
lem is concerning white people and 
colored people, it will be found io 
the ideas and feelings which we 
white people have about ourselves 
and our color. 
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{ The white man’s war drums 
are heard in far-off Congo 


Boule Goes be Whar 


Condensed from This Week 


By Commander Attilio Gatti 


HEN the war brought our 

W last African expedition to 

an end, I gave each of our 

native men an envelope 

with our New York address typed 

on it. My wife even pasted a Bel- 

gian Congo stamp on each envelope. 

“If you ever need anything,” we 

told them, “write us. We will do 
what we can.” 

That was in October, 1939. After 
that, we read in the papers brief 
notes about Belgian Congo native 
troops valiantly fighting with the 
Allies, and we often wondered if 
any of our men had joined the 
Force Publique and seen action. 
But we never heard from any of 
them. ““They’ve forgotten us,” we 
said. 

Then, the other day, one letter 
ame. It was painfully penciled in 
Kingwana language. It said: 

“To the good master of old, from 
his boy whose name is Bombo and 
whom he often called The Ever 
kared One — health, peace and 
prosperity. 

“This writing is not for help, but 


for glad news. The peanut crop is 
good. The game is plentiful. The 
children are growing. The wives 
are faring well — though one was 
sick when the drums first spoke that 
the evil yellow men and the evil 
white men had gone to war agains 
the Belgians, the Frenchmen, the 
Americans and their friends. 

“They said that the enemies were 
killing even the men and women 
who heal the wounded, even the 
men and women of God who taught 
me to worship the True Lord, to 
read the written word and to write 
it. 

“My feet took me away from the 
village, my heart took me where 
the soldiers have their camp. There 
the white man doctor did his magic. 
He peered into my eyes and ears. 
He knocked at my chest. He 
pierced my arms with needles load- 
ed with white man’s medicine. And 
lo — I was a soldier. 

“I was made to march and turn 
and stop. Until the white man 
lieutenant gave me a rifle to carry 
on my shoulder for many a long 
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hour. Then I learned to lay my 
cheek on it, to close one eye and 
peep with the other in a little hole, 
and to pull with my forefinger. And 
lo —the rifle gave out a thunder 
and my heart quivered with fear 
and my shoulder was numb with 
pain. But the bullet had gone in 
the middle of a round piece of 
paper. 

“So, the white man lieutenant 
said: ‘And now we go to put bul- 
lets in the hearts of the enemies of 
the good men.’ 

“After many moons of travel, the 
wuite man lieutenant said: ‘Sol- 
diers, the enemies are there.’ And 
one of them, who was not to be 
seen, lifted his gun toward the 
white man lieutenant. But I heard 
his movement in ambush and put a 
bullet in his heart first. Though I 
was trembling with fright, I was 
made a corporal. Because ad ears 
had proved good. 

“Then, another day, I saw that 
the white man lieutenant was about 
to walk over a strange trap. So my 
feet ran ahead of him and my hands 
uncovered the trap and pulled it 
out. And the trap made a great 


thunder, and I was much scared. 


But all was well. For I was the 
only wounded and the white lieu. 
tenant is not dead. 

“Then the white man colonel 
came to the hospital. And I was 
weak with loss of blood and much 
fright. But he had only come to 
pin a medal on my chest. Because 
my eyes had proved good. And as 
he pinned the medal he said: ‘Now 
you are healed, go back to your vil- 
lage and be the chief.’ Which isa 
great honor and good. 

“And now I am back. And the 
wives are well again. So is the pea 
nut crop. And so I wish to you. 

“Your faithful boy, Bombo.” 

On the other side of the page 
there were more lines. My eyes had 
some difficulty in reading by now. 
They were even more blurred be 
fore I finished reading the follow. 
ing lines: 

“The words are my own. But not 
the writing. Because my two hands 
are no longer with me. The trap 
took them away in its thunder. But 
it matters not. Because other men 
now write and work and hunt for 
me. And all is well. Because the 
trap took away my eyes, too. But 
my ears still are good.” 
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rustle fills the small audi- 

torium. Then, first one 

candle and another and an- 
other enter in procession. Each 
candle is held in the right hand 
of a young woman in white, and 
they shine on the faces of the 
bearers. Some faces are light and 
some are dark, some are pretty 
and some are not. All are solemn 
with dedication. 

This is the class of Tuskegee 
Institute’s School of Nursing, come 
for their capping. They recite the 
Nightingale Pledge. The candles 
are blown out, but not the flame 
of earnest devotion. 

The first diploma presented to 
a Negro nurse was in 1879. Now, 
thirty schools for Negro nurses 
have been accredited by the state 


1° LIGHT and only a faint 


RACKHAM HOLT is the author of 
the best seller biography George Wash- 
ington Carver. 


{| Negro women follow nurses’ creed 
with dignity and pride 


BROWN 


IN WHITE 


Condensed from R.N. 
By Rackham Holt 


boards of nurse examiners, and the 
country has available for service 
some 8,000 graduates. The stand- 
ards for entrance and for gradua- 
tion are precisely the same as for 
white schools, and the numbers of 
nurses are limited solely because 
the number of training centers is 
limited. 

The greatest advance has been 
in New York City where more 
than 300 graduate nurses have been 
integrated into the Department of 
Health and more than 1,250 into 
the Department of Hospitals, as 
supervisors and instructors as well 
as ward nurses. 

Until recently Negro nurses had 
very little private duty, but Freed- 
man's Hospital in Washington re- 
ports that more and more calls 
now come for private nursing in 
white families. So many requests 
are being received in New York 
that they cannot all be filled. 

What is meant by a “born 
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nurse?’ She might be described 
as one in whom the maternal spirit 
is active, whose instinct is to 
succor the helpless. This ready 
sympathy is strong in Negro wom- 
en, and they are of incomparable 
social value when they have taken 
on sound scientific training. The 
colored graduate nurse can and does 
become a specialist in crippled chil- 
dren, in mental hygiene, in nutri- 
tion; or she enters the all embrac- 
ing public health field. 

The first Negro public health 
nurse was appointed in 1900; now, 
a fifth of the visiting nurse per- 
sonnel of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment is Negro. Employment of 
Negro public health nurses showed 
a sharp increase after the passage 
of the Federal Security Act in 1935, 
and there are many more in this 
field, in proportion to their total 
numbers, than white. No one has 
worn the blue uniform and carried 
the squared black bag of the visit- 
ing nurse with more devotion to 
what it symbolizes than the Negro 
nurse. 

Picture her making her morning 
calls. She stops in an alley—it is 
no more than a brisk walk from 
the capitol building of the United 
States of America. Her sturdy black 
shoes, built for such walks, step 
over the foul gutter which serves 
as the only sewer. 

The door is opened to admit her 
to the two room home and the 
greetings of the mother and the 
five children not yet old enough 


for school. Her quiet friendliness 
has made her a welcome visitor. It 
is rather damp inside, because the 
mother has just scrubbed the floor, 
even under the two double beds, 
with water in a wooden bucket 
which she drew from the pump 
outside, just next to the open privy, 

The mother moves the kerosene 
lamp from the table (there is no 
electricity in this section of Wash. 
ington, D. C.) to make room for 
the nurse’s bag. 

One of the new born twins, a 
reported by the cheerful three. 
year-old, has running eyes. The 
nurse looks at the infants in their 
box which according to her sug 
gestion on her last visit, has been 
lined with cloth to keep out the 
drafts. She makes a notation on 
a form sheet that the doctor is 
to see the baby immediately. 

The public health nurse must bk 
both friend and teacher. She step 
in Apartment 2A of one of the 
project buildings. It boasts a cabinet 
radio, a piano and a shining white 
sink and an electric refrigerator. 

This family is on its way up 
but the nurse has problems of tat 
here also. The seventeen-year-old 
daughter will be having a baby i 
two months. Has she bought the 
necessary shirts and diapers and 
safety pins yet? No. 

The nurse suggests that perhap 
she had beetter start, because some 
times these articles are hard to find 
in war time. 

Is she eating vegetables 
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drinking milk? No, she doesn’t like 
them. But she wants her baby to 
be healthy, doesn’t she? “You know 
his whole life may depend on the 
start you give him now.” 

Has the father made any provi- 
sion? No, she thinks he’s in the 
Army, but she hisn’t heard from 
him. The same casualness which 
caused her pregnancy is still ap- 
parent, but the nurse will continue 
her gentle pressure in the hope of 
awakening a sense of responsibility. 

In the colored schools the nurse 
assists the doctor in his examina- 
tion of the first and second graders 
—eyes, nose, ears, skin, chest, heart. 
There is hardly a whole shirt or 
pair of panties among them, but 
all are clean. They are too thin, 
and have lived long enough to be 
sad. If diseased tonsils or rheumatic 
heart or pulmonary trouble show 
up, it is the nurse who calls on the 
family later to give counsel or 
make arrangements for hospitaliza- 
tion. 

The greatest need is, of course, 
in the rural South, where entire 
counties are lacking in medical care. 
But courage is required of the 
Northern Negro nurse to face the 
Jim Crow laws and discrimination 
in the matter of salaries; in many 
places hers is lower than that of a 
white nurse performing the same 
services. 

Ideally, Southern nurses should 
be the ones to work in the South 
because they are familiar with the 
customs and the particular hard- 
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ships of the farmers’ families; they 
can bring greater understanding 
and adaptability to their guidance 
of these people. Unfortunately, 
however, there are far too few 
Negro nurses from the South, 
chiefly because so many Southern 
preparatory schools fail to measure 
up to the required standards. 

Mississippi, the most glaring ex- 
ample, had an average expenditure 
in 1940 of $52.01 per capita for 
white children and $7.36 for 
Negro, Consequently, a large pro- 
portion of the Negro students in 
nursing schools come from the 
Northern and Eastern sections. 

One of the recently expanded 
services of the Negro Public Health 
nurse is that of midwifery. For 
seventy-five years uncleanly “gran- 
nies” have “‘kotched kids,” with a 
truly appalling infant and maternal 
mortality as a result. It will be many 
years before doctors can cover the 
rural South, so the obvious answer 
is trained midwives. 

Four schools open to Negro 
graduate nurses are now being con- 
ducted—one in New York City 
and the other three in the South 
—Alabama, Kentucky, and Louisi- 
ana. Their function will be not so 
much to attend deliveries them- 
selves, because they, too, would be 
spread too thin, but to instruct the 
country midwives in sanitation and 
safe procedures and counteract with 
scientific knowledge some of the 
shocking habits which are due to 
ignorance and superstition. 
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The line between poverty and 
health is direct. The Negro, having 
more than his share of poverty, also 
has more than his share of bad 
health. Negro mortality has been 
cut in half during the last thirty 
years, so that his life expectancy 
is about what the white man’s was 
a generation ago. 

The death rate for colored 
youths, however—of fifteen to 
twenty-four years—is double that 
for whites, and for girls is it three 
and a half times higher. 

Much of the responsibility for 
the incidence of specific diseases 
is traceable to inadequate housing 
and nutrition, and lack of medical 
care; in other words, too low in- 
comes. The public health nurse 
helps to put these tragic factors 
into reverse. As the health of a 
Negro family improves, the work- 
ing members are enabled to earn 
more, and innate abilities begin 
to appear and the level of living 
standards begins to rise. 

The blue uniformed figure of 
the nurse is found in rural com- 
munities and in the cities. In the 
venereal disease clinic the men who 
have come for an illustrated lec- 
ture before beginning their treat- 
ments show no embarrassment at 
her presence and, once they are 
convinced of the importance of 
tracking the train of transmission 
and are assured that their ‘‘con- 
tacts” will never be known except 
to the investigating authority, will- 
ingly hand over the names. 


December 


Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General of the U. S, Public Health 
Service, in reporting on syphilis, 
control demonstrations in the South 
said one of the facts which emerged 
clearly was that “the Negro wants 
to be helped to help himself. When 
he understands how and why, he 
cooperates more cheerfully and ac- 
tively on case finding and treat- 
ment program than does any white 
group at a similar economic level.” 

This statement of Dr. Parran’s 
can be duplicated also in tubercu- 
losis control in such a big city as 
Detroit where, after an intensive 
educative campaign, only 20 pet 
cent of the white group came in 
for medical care, but 50 per cent 
of the Negro group came. 

This is indeed fortunate for 
white people. The method of con- 
veyance is just the same in one 
race as it is in the other. Tubercu- 
losis and venereal disease cannot 
be segregated, no matter how hard 
we try. The traditional servant po- 
sition of Negroes may bring these 
infections into any home, and we 
should be duly grateful to the 
Negro public health nurse who pro- 
tects the community from its own 
negligence by identifying the 
sources and instigating treatment. 

In thirty New York hospitals 
colored nurses are working side 
by side with white women. The 
same is true also of the students 
in the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps; 
in schools which admit both, the 
young people of both races study 
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together with the same high pur- 
pose. This year home nursing re- 
ceived special emphasis and hun- 
dreds of inactive Negro nurses were 
certified by the Red Cross as in- 
structors. 

The four horsemen, War, Fam- 
ine, Pestilence, and Death have 
proceeded along with the rest of the 
world and now fly through the 
air. In the eighty years since 
Negroes became “‘persons,” Negro 
women have served in war time. 

During the Civil War, though 
not trained, they “nursed the sol- 
diers.” In World War I, eighteen 
graduate murses were integrated 
into the general nursing services 
at Camp Grant and Camp Sher- 
man, where both white and colored 
troops were quartered. 

Before Pearl Harbor, the Surg- 
eon General of the U. S. Army 
said no Negro nurses would be 
accepted in the Army Nurse Corps. 
The Red Cross Nursing Service 
and other national nursing organ- 


izations joined the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Graduate Nurses 
in protest, and the first Negro nurse 
was enrolled in April, 1941. 

When the national inventory of 
Registered Nurses was taken, 2,400 
Negro graduate nurses signified 
their desire to serve their country. 
Though following the Army rule 
of segregation, Negro Army Nurses 
are serving in the United States at 
Fort Bragg, Camp Livingston, 
Tuskegee Air Field, Fort Clark, 
and Fort Huachuca. 

One group has seen foreign serv- 
ice in Liberia, and another is now 
stationed in Australia. 

These nurses, who wear the uni- 
form with dignity and pride can 
be depended upon to follow the 
nurse’s creed and, in those coun- 
tries which are fortunate enough 
to be without prejudice, they can 
give invaluable help and consola- 
tion during the difficult years of 
rehabilitation which lie ahead. 


Confed. era fe 


IN THE DEEP SOUTH, Confederate money is rapid- 
ly going to par. In the early Army training days, bales of 
Confederacy shinplasters were hauled out of Dixie attics 


and sold to souvenir hungry Yanks. 


The supply didn’t 


last long, and the industry was just about petered out when 
more turned up mysteriously and in vast quantity. Today 
the old Secesh dollars are selling for six bits and going up. 
There’s a concern known as the Confederate Money Manu- 
facturing Company doing a grand business. 


Walter Davenport, Colliers 
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A NEGRO GIRL, who had been 
warned by her mother about men 
in Washington, got a job as a sec- 
retary in one of the newer govern- 
ment bureaus. Her boss was also a 
newcomer and in the midst of the 
day’s dictation, he became a bit 
flustered on terminology. He ap- 
pealed to the secretary in some em- 
barrassment. “Er — ah — do you 
‘retire’ a loan?” 

Quickly she replied demurely, 
“No — I sleep with Mama.” 

Jack Day 

A BUSY EXECUTIVE, reading 
his letters through before signing 
them, suddenly shouted at his Ne- 
gro secretary, “Look here, Miss 
Jones, you've spelled ‘received’ with 
‘ei’ in one letter and ‘ie’ in an- 
other.” 

“I'm terribly sorry, sir,” she 
apologized. “One of them was a 
slip.” 

“Well, change it before you send 
the letter off.” 

“Yes, sir—which shall I change?” 

“Why—er—ah—the one that’s 
wrong, of course!” 

Fred Johnson 

TWO NEGRO GIRLS met in a 
Washington street car and began 
discussing their work. The first 
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after telling of a splendid secte. 
tarial job she had, queried 
whether the other was working. 

The second girl shook her head 
in a negative answer. 

“What's wrong? There are plen- 
ty of jobs around.” 

“Not as many as you think. | 
guess the war must be about over. 
I came to work a half-hour late the 
other day and the boss fired me.” 

Harriet Harper 

A SOUTHERN NEGRO farmer 
raised enough money to send his 
daughter through college and when 
she graduated felt proud that she 
was able to get a job in Washing- 
ton. 

However, her letters home were 
disconcerting. She had evidently 
been travelling with a fast crowd 
and the father ordered her home. 

She arrived in due time and 
her father regarded her critically. 
“You've put on a lot of weight, 
haven't you?” he asked. 

“Yes, father,” she admitted. “I 
weigh 140 pounds stripped for 


The father stared in horrified 

amazement: 
“Who in thunder is this Jim?” 
Philip Weaver 
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{ Relics of early jazz history 


to be collected in Dixieland shrine 


= Mahogany Hall 


Condensed from Newsweek 


O. 235 Basin Street. Cut in 
half-moon glass transom, 

the name of Lulu White. In 

the years that followed the 
turn of the century in New Orleans 
this was Mahogany Hall. 

Inside, there was overstuffed 
splendor. The Diamond Queen's 
smooth-skinned octoroons paraded 
for the customers while such pian- 
ists as Al Carrel, Richard M. Jones, 
and Clarence Williams played the 
throbbing music of a quarter “where 
all the light and the dark folks 
meet.” 

In that era, Basin Street marked 
one edge of notorious Storyville, 
the Crescent City’s designated red- 
light district. But Basin Street was 
more than that. From the doors of 
its saloons and sporting houses came 
the beat of a new era. 

Exactly when and how ragtime 
evolved into jazz is a point hot- 
music experts still argue. What 
matters is that New Orleans had 
created a new rhythm. 

But the city which had produced 
jazz soon drove it away. With 
America’s entrance into the last 


war, New Orleans bowed to the 
Navy's edict against open prostitu- 
tion and cleaned Storyville out. 

Never successful anywhere else 
in the city, the kings of jazz— 
Oliver, Armstrong, the Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band, the New 
Orleans Rhythm Kings, and name- 
less others—left for a more sympa- 
thetic world. New Orleans’ loss 
became Chicago’s gain. 

Plans afoot now, however, will 
reopen that long-closed chapter in 
the Crescent City’s past. Under 
the sponsorship of the recently 
organized National Jazz Founda- 
tion, two history-making concerts 
were held in New Orleans. Local 
citizens, accustomed to dance when 
they heard jazz music, came to listen 
instead. 

White musicians played on the 
same stage with Negroes. From 
New York had come Benny Good- 
man and pianist Teddy Wilson, 
while local New Orleans talent— 
hand-picked by John Henry Ham- 
mond, Jr., jazz enthusiast now in the 
Army and stationed near New 
Orleans—included the hot rhythms 
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of the Desvigne’s Negro band and 
the blues of young Myrtle Jones. 

These concerts are just a starter 
for the Foundation. From the 
money they raised—a clear $3,000 
of a $10,000 take—it hopes to go on 
to $50,000 and establish a National 
Museum of Jazz. 

Here it will collect mementos and 
relics of early jazz history—instru- 
ments, perhaps, like Louis Arm- 
strong’s first cornet, Leon Rappolo’s 
clarinet, or a drum of Baby Dodds. 


Among Colebrities 


Here, too, the Foundation hopes to 
collect a complete library of jazz 
records dating back to the first 
Dixieland Band disk of 1917. 

Just where the museum will be 
located is not settled yet. Basin 
Street is now called North Saratoga 
Street, but the city has promised to 
restore its original name. And 
there’s one structure—though board- 
ed up and somewhat battered with 
age—that’s admirably suited. No. 
235—Lulu White’s Mahogany Hall. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT took Paul Robeson and 
others to visit the Wiltwyck School, near Hyde Park. The 
youngsters were familiar with every song Robeson ever 
had recorded. When he sang these songs, and forgot 
some of the lines, the boys prompted him. 

One 12-year-old then asked Robeson: “Do you know 


Bing Crosby?” 


Robeson nodded. 


“Do you know Bob 


Hope?” the boy continued. Robeson said: “I do.” The boy 
mentioned Eddie Cantor, Sinatra, John Garfield. Robeson 
said he knew them. 
“Do you know Stewart Walters?” asked the boy. 
“Stewart Walters? No, I don’t know him,” said Robeson. 
“Who is he?” 
The boy replied: “Me.” 


Leonard Lyons, New York Post 
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if Vermont's Pastor Low will bring 


Harlem’s kids back again next year 


Children 4 


Condensed from Reader's Scope 


By Charles Dexter 


get that day nor the two 

weeks which followed. “It 

was a beginning,” said a 
wizened old Vermont woman as she 
rocked her chair on the piazza. A 
youth of seventeen, straight as a 
cypress, spat into the flowing Gi- 
hon: “We all liked ’em . . . They 
liked us, too. They were great kids, 
yes!” 

It began like this: 

The 4:39 rolled into Burlington 
station on time, ‘though it carried 
an extra coach. Over the platform, 
actoss the causeway and into the 
white marble waiting room spilled 
children, 77 of them. 

In that neatly designed room 
stood the elders, Vermonters of the 
northwest, folk who live in farm 
houses and villages from St. Albans 
to Newport, from Montpelier to 
Burlington. These were the hosts 
... a tiny white-haired storekeeper 
of eighty, a lusty young farm cou- 
ple, a pale-skinned worker from the 
talc mill and his wife, a dignified 
white-haired lawyer, a minister in 
sack suit... . 


[Bes toa ‘ON will never for- 


And children, Vermont children. 

The Mayor spoke words of greet- 
ing. Then this minister in sack suit 
stepped forward, smiled. A burr 
was in his voice as he talked: 

“This is a venture in friendship. 
We often speak of brotherly love. 
It’s the doing that counts, not the 
talking. This is the doing .. .” 

There followed a coming togeth- 
er, a coming together of peoples. A 
roundish efficient woman read the 
roll call. The visiting children 
moved toward their hosts. Report- 
ets took notes, flash bulbs exploded. 
Little dark hands sought and found 
enveloping, gnarled white hands in 
symbolic unity. 

For the children were Negroes, 
Negroes of Harlem. 

You must know Vermont and 
especially Johnson (pop. 753)——and 
even more especially the minister 
with the burr in his voice, Rev. A. 
Ritchie Low. 

First . . . Vermont, lush, verdant, 
like a park without end, fields tend- 
ed, houses clean that July day. 
Johnson lies 40 miles north and 
east of Burlington, serene, change- 
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less. It is hub of the wheel that is 
Lamoile County, “spunky Lamoile,” 
as it was called after Green Moun- 
tain Boys had driven the British 
invaders away long ago. 

Johnson has always given lavishly 
to defend democracy. ‘We sent 
more boys into the War Between the 
States in proportion to our popula- 
tion than any other town in the 
North,” a storekeeper boasts. Out- 
side the white shingled town hall 
are two rocks, two plaques with the 
names of Johnson’s heroic veterans 
of ’61, ’98, ’17. And now, to- 
day .. . “Every home has a boy in 
Italy, France, the Pacific...” 

The people, they come and go. 
But, in the main, they are old and 
new Vermonters, that is, Yankees. 
And, since Lamoile County is lo- 
cated about 25 miles from the 
Quebec border, French-Canadians. 
Johnson has just two houses of 
worship, a Church of the Nazarene 
and the United Church of Reverend 
A. Ritchie Low. 

The burr in Mr. Low's voice 
comes from Scotland where he grew 
to young manhood before his father 
took him to Canada. He fought the 
Boches at Ypres and Courtrai, then 
returned to America. The call to 
the ministry came to him “because 
I wanted to devote my life to good 
deeds.” 4 

Mr. Low grew to love Vermont 
fiercely, to know the old and young 
Lamoile by first name, to make 
friends in every corner of the state 


December 


which, as he puts it, “is just one 
overgrown village anyhow.” 

One day a Negro woman, Olivia 
P. Stokes, came to town. She rep. 
resented the Baptist Educational 
Center, was making a survey of vil- 
lage religious work. 

Mr. Low, she discovered, was 
busy. He was writing a column, 
“Just Between Ourselves,” for the 
Burlington Daily News. He had 
an appointment with the State Pa. 
role Commission, of which he is a 
member. He was planning to lead 
a guided tour to Washington, “to 
bring our rural high school grad- 
uates into contact with famous men 
and especially to help them discover 
the real America.” And the Jews 
of Burlington had appointed him to 
be their delegate at a Zionist con- 
ference in the capital. 

But he was not too busy for Miss 
Stokes. Riots had flared that sum- 
mer of 1943 in Detroit, Beaumont, 
Harlem. Mr. Low had discussed 
the brooding tension between Ne- 
groes and whites in his church. 
Here was a practical means of in- 
vestigating the situation. 

“I'd like to visit Harlem,” he told 
Miss Stokes. “I'd like to live among 
your people, meet your leaders and 
the man on the street...” 

It was arranged. Clara and Rit- 
chie Low were guests of Miss 
Stokes’ family. They lived in an 
apartment off Seventh Avenue in 
Harlem. 


Black and brown people accepted 
them as friends; Mr. Low talked to 
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strangers on street corners, in res- 
taurants. He met Negro doctors, 
lawyers, businessmen. 

On Sunday he occupied the pulpit 
of the Abyssinian Baptist Church, 
where 10,000 parishioners of Rev- 
erend Adam Clayton Powell, now 
congressman-elect from Harlem, 
gather each Sunday to worship the 
Lord God according to their con- 
sciences. 

He was ready for the return jour- 
ney to Vermont when he remarked 
to Mr. Powell: “I have seen Har- 
lem. I am planning to tell Vermont 
what I have seen. Now, I wish that 
Harlem could see Vermont!” 

In that remark was born the idea 
which grew into the Children’s 
Crusade. 

Mr. Powell's organization worked 
with its customary efficiency. A com- 
mittee was formed. Children were 
selected from a cross-section of Ne- 
gro families throughout greater 
New York. Family incomes ranged 
from $35 to $100 a week. The 
youngest was eight years old, the 
oldest fifteen. 

Letters flew back and forth be- 
tween Harlem and Johnson. Mr. 
low broke the news of his plan 
through all the organs of public 
opinion. He asked for volunteer 
hosts. 


“I was overwhelmed with re- 
quests for the children,” he relates. 
“We had thought 75 might be too 
many. We could easily have taken 
150.” 


CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 19 


A year passed. This summer 
broke warm over Vermont. The day 
was drawing near... 

And then the 4:39 from Albany 
and New York arrived in Burling- 
ton station. The Negro children had 
arrived. 

They moved into white homes in 
twos, threes and fours. Mr. Low 
took two boys. Aura Richards, 
little old spinstress who runs the 
general store in East Johnson — 
“I'm 80 and I’ve been here for 41 
years —” took one. From the Que- 
bec line to south of Burlington they 
were scattered, some in farm houses 
deep in woodland, others in larger 
towns, 

“The children were neat, clean, 
respectful and well educated,” said 
Mr. Low. “For a day or two they 
investigated the countryside, met 
cows and chickens, horses. They 
were afraid of bulls. Some had 
never seen a cow. “This tastes like 
real milk only it’s thicker,’ said 
one. They were afraid, too, of the 
darkness at night.” 

In Johnson the summer vacation 
school was in session. Seventy-four 
white children were in attendance; 
they were joined by Johnson's sev- 
enty-seven Negro visitors. All en- 
gaged in supervised play —‘“They 
were good children,” said a little 
blond girl. “We liked them. We 
fought to get seats near them, so’s 
we could ask them questions about 
where they live and how...” 


The four young girls of Doris 
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Cooney, whose husband works in 
the talc mill, were thrilled by their 
visitors from New York. “They'd 
never seen a Negro except once be- 
fore,” Mrs. Cooney explained. 

“Once dad took a colored hitch- 
hiker for a ways — he rode on the 
running board.” 

Little Mary Cooney, age 7, cried 
herself to sleep the night the Negro 
girls departed for home. Mr. Coo- 
ney reported that his fellow workers 
at the talc mill approved in gen- 
eral — although a few laughed at 
what they termed “‘a silly idea.” 

The children arrived on a Tues- 
day. By Sunday the story had been 
printed in newspapers all over the 
nation. Mr. Low’s mail was heavy. 

Hundreds cheered him for his 
courage; seven dissenters scribbled 
protests. A Fort Worth businessman 
told him to keep his damyankee 
nose out of the South’s business. A 
Chicagoan scrawled a scurrilous 
note. Mr. Low put the negative let- 
ters on top of his file “to remind me 
that there’s still work to be done.” 

The country parson rose before 
his congregation that Sunday to 
speak on the text: “God has made 
of one blood all the nations of man, 
not two bloods or three bloods but 
one.” 

To his fellow townsmen he said: 
“The Negro is not a problem to 
be solved; he is a human being to 
be understood and appreciated. 
Like us he demands good schools, 
well-trained teachers, decent hous- 
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ing, the right to work at decent 
wages, equal pay for equal work 
We of the church can labor to be. 
ter human relations or we can |¢ 
matters drift. We have reached the 
crossroads in America on this ques. 
tion of human relations betwee 
Negroes and whites. The direction 
we take, you and I as individuak 
will determine the nation’s attitude 
for years to come.” 

Days passed. Negro childre 
romped, danced, laughed. 
helped with housework, washed 
dishes, boys insisted on making 
beds, carrying pailsful of rich, yel 
low cream into the kitchen. 

No one planned their entertain 
ment—that would not have bet 
Mr. Low’s way. One hostess gave 
a party for her girl guest, fifteen 
children on the lawn, ice cream, 
cake, candy and games.... 

As the hour of departure drev 
near, black and white faces length 
ened. “Children do not notice tht 
color of one’s skin,” said Mr. Lov. 

Gifts showered upon the visitors 
birds’ nests, live rabbits, raspbery 
jam, maple sugar. Big Harlem bop 
helped with the last load of ha, 
sprinted for the last time acros 
fields of stubble. Little hands push 
ed lawn mowers “just once mort, 
although the grass had been at 
and recut. 

And then they went home.... 

It was like a plowing and a plant 
ing, said Bert Newton afterwar 
Bert, born in 1861, owns a f 
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‘way off where the fields roll down 
into hollows where wild strawber- 
ties grow. “Always voted Repub- 
lican until the last time Roosevelt 
ran,” he says. “These here little 
ones proved to a lot of folks that 
the Civil War didn’t end when the 
fighting stopped.” 

Bert's housekeeper, Olive Lowell, 
is “nigh onto sixty.” She says: “My 
grandfather fought in the Civil 
War. I sat here and listened to our 
colored child tell me how her father 
could get no decent job until this 
war came. He’s a welder now, and 
wants to keep on being one. It’s 
wrong to make a man suffer be- 
cause he’s born with a black skin. 
Why, I even hear tell they won't 
let them vote in some southern 
states even if they pay that poll 
tax. That’s a mighty shame...” 


Vermont is not unanimous about 
the children’s visit. “You do hear 
some talk against it,” Aura Rich- 
ards admitted. ‘A few people in 
town can’t see nohow what good 
it did...” 


Colle 


CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 


21 


Mr. Low has positive proof of his 
good works. The children left Burl- 
ington on August 1, the day the 
anti-Negro strike broke out on Phil- 
adelphia’s traction lines. Happily 
the ugly stories of this vicious act 
were balanced in Negro newspa- 
pers by glowing narratives of what 
happened to Harlem’s children in 
Vermont. 

A plan now buzzes in Mr. Low’s 
busy brain. “We'll do it again in 
Vermont next year,” he promises. 
“We'll have maybe 250 children 
next time. Why couldn't a pastor 
in New Hampshire do what I’m do- 
ing? And others in Massachusetts 
or Connecticut or New York? And 
say—maybe it would be a good 
idea to send some of our Vermont- 
ers for a stay in Harlem...” 

He leans forward. ‘Tolerance is 
knowing one another,” he says. 
“This was a voyage of discovery. 
The children brought us good gifts. 
We send them home with the news 
that America will some day be the 
freest land in the whole wide 
world. ...” 


WASHINGTON’S Howard University (for Negroes) 


reports its registration has doubled since Pearl Harbor. Regis- 
trar Wilkinson explained that more Negroes are seeking 


college degrees because they: 1) have more money to spend 
for education; 2) fear discriminatory competition for jobs 


after the war. 
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NEWSREEL 
: R O . >> KARAMU is a word in the 
A ag y P. enntes Swahili dialect of East Afticg 


istinguished colored educator 

bestowed the name 16 years ago 

on a group of antiquated buildings which Cleveland up to then 
had called just “the play house.” 

In the heart of Cleveland’s vast Negro slum, Karamu toda 
has become much more than a local center for Negro cultur 
and opportunity. Its work and influence are felt today in even 
city of the nation. 

Now it happens that each year Karamu presents a children’ 
Christmas play. But one year the leading lady was jailed fo 
stealing coal. It was already too late to obtain her release. Rus 
sell Jelliffe, director of Karamu, had to tell his audience the show 
was off. 

Admission was three cents — for those who had it. “I'll pas 
among you with the bag of pennies,”’ he announced. “Anybod) 
who paid three cents tell me so and I'll give it back. When In 
finished I should have exactly nothing and every child shoul 
be repaid.” It worked out precisely so. 

Afterwards, a white minister in the audience shook Jelliffe’ 
hand. “I could never have gotten away with that in my church; 
he said. 
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>> MRS. BERTHA THOMAS 
Mother Of 33 of Jamaica, Queens, who is calle 
Condensed from New York Herald- “Mother” by thirty-three chi 
Tribune dren, is a real life “woman 

lived in a shoe.” 

On Mother's Day there are thirty-three cards, letters 
presents, with postmarks ranging from the Pacific and Euro 
to California and New York in her mail box. 

Eighteen years ago Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, who have no 
dren of their own, decided they could be of help to other people 
children. With fear that they might not measure up as par 


Condensed from Associated Press 
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but with high purpose, they applied to the association, which 
was then known as the Colored Orphan Asylum. The social 
workers quickly saw in their home the ideal place for children. 
Although a modest one, it had adequate space and a homey 
atmosphere. 

Mrs. Thomas, whose vocation and hobby in life since is 
mothering homeless children, tries to give to these youngsters 
who have been deprived of family life a normal, happy childhood. 
A firm believer in discipline, she still has the ability at times to 
look the other way when the cooky jar is being raided—her 
cooky jar hasn’t been empty for eighteen years. 

Copyright, New York Herald-Tribune, October 8, 1944 


C O Ch ‘ >> IT HAS BEEN pretty gen- 
hamp Y amptons erally overlooked by the sports 


world, but Joe Louis now has 
held the distinction of having 
been world heavyweight cham- 
pion longer than any other man. 

The Bomber won the title from Jim Braddock June 22, 1937, 
and has held it seven years, five months. The previous record 
holder was Jack Dempsey, who won the crown from Jess Willard 
July 4, 1919, and lost it to Gene Tunney September 23, 1926, for 
a duration span of seven years, two months. 

The time elapsing before Louis eventually is relieved of his 
honors depends upon the duration of the war. That Louis 
would still be holding the title had the war not checked his ring 
work is taken generally for granted. 

There never was a champion who was a greater credit to the 
game than Louis, or one more willing to take on all comers. 
His opponents always have been more or less just numbers to 
him, although some such as Tony Galento and Billy Conn aroused 
his curiosity by either their bombastic manner or cocky confidence. 

Louis probably would have to sit down and ponder the ques- 
tion for some time before he could name all his opponents in 
championship fights. In fact, shortly after one of his meetings 
with Arturo Godoy he was met by Freddie Corcoran, the voice 
of the P. G. A., at a golf tourney at Winged Foot and in the 
conversation the subject of Louis’ most recent bout came up. 

“That man, that . . .,” Louis started snapping his fingers 
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By A. Clayton Powell, Jr. 
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in perplexity, and had to give it up. He just could not recall 
Godoy’s name. 

While Dempsey defended his title six times during his long 
stand at the top of the ladder, Louis put his on the line twenty. 
one times. 

Copyright, Associated Press, October 3, 1944 


Condensed from Tomorrow people become more used to 
them, whites accept them more 
readily. Three or four years 
ago, the Mayor of Waterbury, Connecticut, allegedly involved in 
a local scandal, retained George Crawford, a prominent colored 
lawyer, to defend him. And in Boston, one of the defendants 
in the terrible Cocoanut Grove disaster chose dark skinned Wil- 
liam Lewis, ex-federal attorney for that region, as his repre 
sentative. 

We are proud also, of Dr. Norman Cotton, who years ago 
set up practice in Passaic, New Jersey. A Negro housemaid 
whose rheumatism he had helped, interested her mistress, who 
was a fellow sufferer, and had made the rounds without result. 
He cured her. Gossip spread the news. Now he has a large 
practice, mostly white. Better yet, Cotton’s success has helped 
other Negro physicians, in neighboring towns, to achieve a 
mixed practice. 

In Harlem, we have Dr. Chester Chinn, an eye, ear, nose, and 
throat specialist of such outstanding skill that leaders of the 
New York medical profession refer difficult cases to him. Today 
Dr. Chinn has a 20 per cent white practice. 

In fact, once a Negro makes a “‘break through”’ in any territon, 
it’s just a question of time before normal democratic life follows 
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| Haitian hero resurrected in bank 
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Condensed from Chicago Defender 


By Richard Durham 


URDERED by Napoleon 
Y)] 147 years ago, Toussaint 

Louverture was resurrect- 

ed on the 23rd floor of 
Chicago’s swanky LaSalle Bank 
building. 

A photo of Haiti’s slave-born lib- 
erator stands on the desk of Ralph 
Korngold, his Dutch-born biogra- 
pher, in the office where he au- 
thored the remarkable volume. 

“Why did you write about Tous- 
saint?” asked the author of 
Citizen Toussaint. 

“Because Toussaint was one of 
the greatest men the world has pro- 
duced,” answered Korngold in a 
soft Holland accent. “His achieve- 
ments were hardly equaled by 
lincoln, Washington, Jefferson or 
any leader in history.” 

Korngold, a busy industrial con- 
sultant, spent three years studying 
the history of Haiti before finish- 
ing what critics call the best book 


RICHARD DURHAM is a Chicago 
tadio writer now on the staff of the 
Chicago Defender. 
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on Toussaint yet written. He said 
his primary purpose was to re- 
construct the spirit and vigor of 
Toussaint to aid the morale of Ne- 
gro people today. 

“Negroes will be freed by Ne- 
groes—not white men,” said Korn- 
gold flatly. “White men can 
help, give support, build morale— 
but the freeing of Negroes can only 
be done by Negroes.” 

Despite a detailed knowledge of 
Haiti, Korngold has not yet visited 
the West Indian island. Neither 
has he visited the deep South, he 
said—and he never intends to do so. 

His face reddened as he ex- 
plained why: “I'd land in jail. I 
couldn’t stand the disgusting, day 
by day spiritual lynching of Ne- 
groes all around me. I couldn't 
take it.” 

Korngold, who is now making 
post-war plans for some of the 
largest corporations in the country, 
summed up his personal post-war 
plan for ending racism: 

“I'd make it a law that no two 
people of the same race could marry. 
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Or if they did, they could not have 
children. White, black, brown, men 
and women would intermarry until 
race was forgotten.” 


Born 59 years ago of Polish and 
Dutch parents, the slightly built in- 
dustrialist speaks several European 
languages. Immaculately dressed 
and in a large expensive office, 
Korngold, the picture of a success- 
ful capitalist, is an outspoken so- 
cialist. 

His interest in the Negro issue 
came not from personal contact with 
colored people, but from a deep 
concern in a “‘social application of 
Christianity” for all mankind. 


“I'd rather have a Hottentot for 
a friend than a Nazi,” says 
Korngold, who was in Bordeaux 
when the Germans invaded France 
in 1940. 

When he migrated to America he 
settled in Danville, Ill., taught 
French to children of the well-to- 
do, and saw coal miners living in 
hovels the rich would not use to 
house their pigs. 

Then, while traveling through 
Oklahoma, he saw a Negro board a 
train and get the conductor’s per- 
mission to sit down in the lily-white 
coach. Korngold asked an Okla- 
homa attorney nearby why all Ne- 
groes were not given the same 
privilege as this one. He was told 
the man had a “pass” card which 
“proved” that he was not a Negro 
—but a wealthy Creek Indian. In- 
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dians with wealth were not Jim 
Crowed in Oklahoma. 


“Another Negro named Walk. 
er,” said Korngold, “also owned 
valuable property and was al. 
lowed to ‘pass.’ But when Walker 
lost his property—he lost this 
privilege. He had to go back to 
being a Jim Crowed Negro.” 


Thereafter Korngold made a close 
study of the various phases of race 
discrimination in America. After 
living in many European countries 
he states that the United States 
leads the world in race prejudice. 


“Race prejudice in Europe,” he 
said, “comes only from a few race 
conscious governments—the people 
themselves usually are innocent. 
Here I found that it’s the people 
who are prejudiced — the govern- 
ment is not.” 


While doing research on the life 
of Robespierre, the French revolu- 
tionist, Korngold made a discovery 
which led him to write Citizen 


Toussaint. 


In Paris’s colonial library, he 
saw a letter written by Toussaint in 
answer to an English official. The 
Englishman had warned Toussaint 
that Negro soldiers, captured by his 
opponent, were being shot to death. 
At this time Toussaint had many 
white captives in his hands. But he 
answered that he would not murder 
his prisoners. Even Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who heard of Toussaint’s 
reply said that had he been Tous- 
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saint, he would not have been so 
generous. 

“It’s easy to be meek when 
you're weak,”” said Korngold. “But 
when Toussaint was strong and 
could have done what he pleased, 
he demonstrated his greatness by 
ignoring personal vengeance. A 
man that great deserves a worth- 
while biography.” 

Korngold thinks Paul Robeson 
nearly approaches the modern coun- 
terpart of Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
and although not a sportsman, he 
likes Joe Louis. 

“The average white heavyweight 
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champion,” explained Korngold, “‘is 
nothing to be proud of. Louis beat 
them ali not only in the ring but in 
his public conduct as well.” 

Korngold traced the mistaken no- 
tion of “white blood” superiority 
among Negro Uncle Toms back to 
Haiti’s mulatto and quadroon fac- 
tions which opposed the liberation 
of the black slaves. 

“Admixture of white blood is 
no aid to genius,” said Korngold. 
“Toussaint was without a drop of 
white blood and the quadroons 
never produced a man to equal 
him.” 
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JUST AT CURTAIN TIME at Carmen Jones the other 
evening, a young sailor stalked out of the house and up to 


the box office. He laid down his ticket stub. 


“T want this 


ticket changed,” he said. “You've got me sitting right next 
to some colored people.” 

The box office man said, ‘““You’re in New York now, son. 
In New York you sit next to anybody.” 

“Not me, I don’t,” the sailor said. 

The man in back of him plunked down three sixty, 
picked up the stub and said, “I’d be honored to purchase 


your ticket.” 


The sailor asked for a different seat. 
“All sold out.” 


box office man. 


“Sorry,” said the 
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Ol Army Game 


Condensed from Phylon 


By W. Y. Bell, Jr. 


Once only a race, Negroes are now also a religion, if one is to 
judge by signs in one army camp post listing the schedule of relig- 
ious services in the following order: “Catholics, Jews, Protestants, 
and Negroes.” 

- * 

A young Negro pre-medical student interested in surgery was 
inducted and stationed at a Southern Naval Base. Ordinarily, his 4 
specialized training would be used in a related field of great value, 
but he was trained as a cook where his knowledge of anatomy and 
the deftness of his scalpel advanced him to a point of preeminence 
among his fellow cooks; he does a tidier job of stuffing chickens 
than any of them. ; 

- * 

After waiting an hour for white passengers to vacate the Jim- / 
Crow tables on the dining car of a Southern railroad recently, three @ 
Negro officer candidates, college graduates, were finally seated for £ 
dinner. The steward performed the rite of the screen, drawing % 
curtains to shut the Negroes off from the rest of the diner. “I just / 
hope he’s around to put up a screen to protect me from his German } 
brothers’ bullets,” one remarked bitterly. 

- * | 

A young Negro stationed at a mid-western Army Air Field had } 
an I. Q. of 143. Recognition of his superior mentality came in { 
the chance to work at setting up pins in the army bowling alley. 

- * 

A Negro returning from nine months’ active duty in New Guinea 5 
with several promotions for his work in the field, traveled with ¢ 
first-class railroad accommodations from California to New Mexico § 
where he was told that he and other Negro soldiers would have to ¢ 
move forward. “Then,” he said, “I realized that I was back in & 
my home country. Being away fighting for home for nine months 
had made me forget what home is really like.” 
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{ Carver’s amazing discoveries 


affected life of every American 


4 Humility 


Condensed from Blue Network 


By Dale 


SY: IS the story of a little 
slave boy who was traded 
for a horse; yet he became 

one of the greatest agricul- 
tural scientists of all time. 

President Roosevelt described his 
achievements as “truly amazing.” 
His name was George Washington 
Carver. 

He revolutionized the agricul- 
ture of the South and affected the 
life of almost everyone in this na- 
tion. Even the paint sprayed on 
your automobile came from his ex- 
periments with soy beans. 

He never knew how old he was 
(he was probably about 75) and 
he never knew his mother or father. 
He was born in slavery on a Mis- 
souri farm, was kidnapped, and 
finally traded for a horse. He 
worked his way through school and 
college — sometimes sleeping in 
barns, cooking, sewing and washing 
clothes to pay for his meals. 


DALE CARNEGIE is a famous au- 
thor of the best seller How To Win 
Friends And Influence People. 


Carnegie 


When he entered Simpson Col- 
lege in Iowa in 1887, he had to live 
for an entire week on ten cents’ 
worth of corn meal and beef fat. 
The college wanted to help him, but 
he refused to take their money. 

Years later, he joined the faculty 
of Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, 
and proceeded to work miracles in 
science and chemistry. For example, 
from the peanut, Doctor Carver 
made almost two hundred useful 
articles such as candy, cheese, milk, 
soap, oils, cough medicine, an imi- 
tation coffee, linoleum, printer’s ink, 
and axle grease. 

From the sweet potato, he devel- 
oped over a hundred products such 
as flour, shoe polish and imitation 
rubber. 

Doctor Carver got up every morn- 
ing at four o'clock and took a long 
walk in the woods, picking wild 
flowers, and studying the lessons 
that nature taught him. He said 
that when he walked in the woods, 
he heard and understood God's plan 
for his day. When he started his 
experiments with the peanut, he 
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looked up at the sky and asked: 
“God, what is a peanut and why 
did you make it?” 

When he helped some wealthy 
peanut growers cure a disease that 
was killing their plants, they started 
sending him a monthly check for 
$100. Dr. Carver returned the 
check saying that God didn’t charge 
anything for growing the peanut, 
he shouldn't charge anything for 
curing it. 

He discovered how to make syn- 
thetic marble from wood shavings 
and a big marble company offered 
him any salary he would ask if he 
would only join their organization. 
But Doctor Carver refused their 
money and gave them all his dis- 
coveries free. 

Doctor Carver was also an ac- 
complished pianist and once gave 
piano concerts throughout the mid- 
dle west. 
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He was also a skilled artist and 
one of his paintings is now owned 
by the world-famous Luxembourg 
Galleries in Paris. He painted his 
pictures with paints made from 
Alabama clays. He painted on pa- 
per made from peanut shells and 
framed his pictures with material 
made out of corn husks. 

He always lived alone in a tiny 
little room built beside his labora- 
tory; and he never married. 

Senator Harry Truman introduced 
into the United States Senate a bill 
to purchase the Missouri farm on 
which George Washington Carver 
was born and turn it into a national 
monument. It will be a monument 
not only to a slave boy who was 
traded for a horse, but it will also 
be a monument to science and 
humility and unselfish devotion to 
humanity. 


Last Cargo Dixie 


THE LAST SHIPLOAD of African natives brought to 
the United States to be sold as slaves arrived in Mobile 
Bay on the Clothilde in August, 1859. 

Freed five years later by the Emancipation, these 116 
Dahomans built themselves the village of Afficky Town, 
Alabama, where most of their descendants still live and 
where the last survivor of the cargo, Cudjoe Lewis, died 


only nine years ago. 


Freling Foster, Colliers 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


J Only when two bloods mix freely in marriage 
will color problem be solved, says educator 


Al Approach > 


Written Expressly For Negro Digest 


By G. A. Borgese 


not have much to change 

what I wrote on Negro 

and white in Common Cause 
(especially in the chapter Stone of 
Scandal). 1 would insist that any 
step forward in the field of political 
and social equality, however desir- 
able and imperative, is merely a 
palliative as compared with the final 
remedy. 

“Equality,” I wrote as a white 
and would rewrite as a Negro, “is 
not yet Brotherhood, which is 
Charity, otherwise named Love... 
The altar of Charity is in the bed- 
room.” 

The issue confronting mankind 
at the present stage is the demoli- 
tion of the color line. It is a diff- 
cult one. 


Gg I WERE a Negro I would 


G. A. BORGESE is a professor of 
‘Italian literature at the University of 
Chicago and distinguished contributor 
to a number of leading magazines. He 
is author of Goliath—The March Of 


Fascism. 


I would be as obviously alive as 
I am now to the difference between 
the color line that separates white 
from yellow and the color line that 
parts white from black. One is rela- 
tively soft, owing to factors inherent 
in the anthropological make-up of 
the two stocks as well as to the 
incidence of well-known events, old 
and new, in Eurasian history. The 
other is stiff— and provisionally 
stiffening, at least in this country. 

I would not try to evade the issue 
by entrenching myself in a second- 
hand and artificial Negro national- 
ism. I would not wish to be a good 
Negro by borrowing what is worst 
in the white. 

Neither would I blind myself to 
the evidence that the problem con- 
fronting America is much graver 
than the one which Soviet Russia, 
along lines that were not totally un- 
known to Tsarist policy, is solving 
or has solved already. The prob- 
lem in the Eurasian area is of 
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shades. It is of sharp contrasts in 
this country. 

Of course I would be as aware as 
I am now of the original sin of the 
Germanic races—which is racialism, 
both in their metropolitan home- 
land in central Europe, and in the 
expanding universe of Anglo-Saxon 
conquest. 

There is a difference of degree, 
but of degree only, between the 
behavior of Nazi Germany toward 
the Semite and the attitude of Brit- 
isher and white American toward 
their colored subject or fellow-citi- 
zen. I would realize, as everybody 
does, that the recent pogrom-like 
happenings in Detroit and Phila- 
delphia, added to the static suprem- 
acy of the southern white, were 
tentative acclimatizations of dynam- 
ic Nazism in Anglo-Saxon soil. 

I would emphasize nevertheless 
a difference, that is not merely of 
degree, between the Nazi exaltation 
of the racial sin as highest virtue 
and the consciousness of sin, with 
hope for redemption, in the most 
responsible layers of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. 

I would also be open-minded to 
factual circumstances which no 
short-term good will can alter. Two 
are more striking. 

One is that this country is inhab- 
ited by a majority of Anglo-Saxon 
or Anglo-Saxonized whites whom 
valor and fortune raised to the top- 
most rank among the leading na- 
tions, and by a minority of a col- 
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ored stock that was pinned by a pre- 
historical disaster, nearly as ancient 
as the hills, to the nethermost rung 
of the international ladder. 

The minority is as inferior in 
prestige as it is weak in numbers 
and resources. The intermediate 
void between upper and lower is 
frightfully ample for the accumula- 
tion of explosive tensions. 

The second fact is that the racial 
mixture in Brazil and other South- 
American lands, a process whose 
efficiency and legitimization have 
been somewhat overrated in a con- 
fident publicity that overlooks the 
limits of their success so far, has 
failed anyhow to bring forth so far 
a pattern of social civilization ana 
intellectual culture unquestionable 
enough to affect with its prestige 
the rigor of Anglo-Saxon racialism. 
That pattern will emerge in due 
course of time; but it will take 
time. 

I would not like, if I were an 
American Negro, to bequeath to 
my children and grandchildren the 
expectation of what may mature for 
their remote posterity, in slow melt- 
ing pots that may keep simmering 
for centuries. 

I would try my best to be a useful 
member in the unequal community 
to which I belong, awake alike to 
the guilt of the master race and to 
whatever shortcomings a tenacious 
background has impressed in the 
acquired character of myself and my 
fellow-helots. 
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I would abstain from adding the 
fuel of my personal resentment to 
fires that threaten to consume the 
whole house of man, white and 
black; but, while engaging in con- 
stitutional activity and doing my 
bit, e.g., against the poll-tax and 
color discrimination in labor, while 
shunning (even if it were avail- 
able) retirement into the ivory or 
ebony tower of selfish unconcern, I 
would try to bridle the vehemence 
of my political participation with a 
salutary, although by no means ab- 
dicative skepticism warning me, as 
is should do others, that nothing 
will be conclusively done until all 
is done. 

All will be done only when: the 
bedrooms open and the two bloods 
mix freely in many marriages, free 
from blame and bane. 

If I were a young gifted Negro, 
with opportunity for higher educa- 
tion, my career as a student would 
run as follows: 

In the first period I would be an 
archeologist. In the footsteps of 
Frobenius and other explorers | 
would try to compass the heights, 
no less promising than any other's, 
reached by the Negro race, in the 
original development of its artistic 
and religious civilization of late 
pre-history, especially in South Af- 
rica. 

The circumstances would become 
clear to me, as they are to others, 
under which internal conservatism 
and external violence concurred in 
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thwarting and segregating the des- 
tiny of the race in more recent ages. 
I would learn, as so many others 
have learned, that no biological fate 
was inherent in the historic process. 

The second period of my studies 
would be dedicated to a rather un- 
familiar field of research, which 
might be called “aesthetic anthro- 
pology.” I would investigate how 
and why, on the base (if any) of 
what objective values and on the 
spur of what accidental stimuli, the 
Indogermanic type of exemplary 
beauty—as modeled and celebrated 
especially in white Hellenic marble 
—rose to undisputed supremacy 
over the imagination of the Medi- 
terranean-Atlantic civilization. 

I would realize nevertheless that 
the pressure from outlying areas of 
taste has been increasingly substan- 
tial in the modern era, with con- 
verging hints at an aesthetic plural- 
ism that foreshadows broader syn- 
theses. 

Gauguin, of course, blazed the 
trail to the Malayan Venus; Mexi- 
can painters and Russian régisseurs 
conferred gallery and screen citizen- 
ship on the Spanish-Indian cross- 
breed; the vogue of Far Eastern art 
did much on concomitant directions, 
while primitive African sculpture 
was present for its part in the com- 
petitive line-up of exotic standards, 
and something more than sheer sex- 
iness was implicit in the appeal of 
dancing Negro nude to white audi- 
ences, 
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Even the fad of sun-bathing and 
bronze-tanning would make more 
sense to me in its subconscious trend 
and involuntary result than in the 
obvious motives—sensual and vita- 
minic—that spread it among the 
leisure classes of the master race. 

In many ways, through many 
years, the snow-white blue-eyed 
archetype of Aryan beauty has been 
in a process of recession, with its 
unalloyed and exclusive purity con- 
fined to zones less and less safe 
from the preponderant pressure of 
the brunettes. 

It might be plausible to explain, 
partly, the fashion on beaches and 
camps and in beauty-parlors as well, 
insisting on extra-pigmentation of 
the creole or mulatto genres as a 
collective suggestion from an evolu- 
tionary tendency pointing toward a 
“global” color, somewhere midway 
between sun and shade, light and 
earth, that should narrow and 
smooth the distances across which 
we are allowed or forbidden to look 
at our fellow-creatures as brothers 
and sisters. 

The third and crowning period 
of my apprenticeship would be in 
biochemistry, implemented with 
such sciences, physical and medical, 
as the progress of my studies might 
demand. 

I would believe in science as the 
miracle-maker. If science is trying 


hard, and hopefully, to contrive an 
artificial heart, I would be at a loss 
to understand why it should be over- 
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bearing or nonsensical to exact from 
science the lesser miracle of an 
artificial skin. There should be 
some means—by inoculation or rays, 
or other nondescript process—to 
discolor the Negro. 

At first a proposition of this 
kind sounds intolerably whimsical 
to the common sense of many. It 
may also hurt the moral sense of 
others. (Plastic surgery itself, in its 
early phases, knew the strictures of 
mistrust and contempt.) 

If I were a Negro, I would not 
be intimidated by such reactions. I 
would remember the white, and 
highly competent business man, 
doubled with the personality of an 
all-round intellectual, who reacted 
with unqualified fervor and said to 
the writer of these pages that a 
proposition of this kind should be 
the leading thought of humani- 
tarianism and science in their next 
phase of growth. 

There have been timid and mar- 
ginal approaches to the experimen- 
tal solution of the racial problem 
both in the surgical straightening of 
the Mongolian eye and in the prac- 
tices and recipes, quackish or not, 
that have been proposed for the 
straightening of the Negro hair. 

The effect of “Dermochromics” 
would be immeasurably greater 
than palliatives of this category, 
while sweepingly prompter than the 
half-dead letter of legislative fran- 
chise and the snail-paced advance 
of social compromise. The barrier 
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between Negro and white would 
sag simultaneously at numberless 
points. 

Mixed marriages would be in- 
sured against racial nemesis by the 
knowledge that the treatment that 
was inexpensive and successful for 
the parent will be no less so for 
the progeny, with the other and less 
definite differential characteristics 
of the races merging by-and-by 
much more easily in the multiple 
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inal, not utopian—bequest by us to 
children and grandchildren. The 
color line should blur almost past 
recognition in the course of the 
very next generations. 

If I were a Negro I would try 
to enlist as many people as possible, 
white and black, in the service of 
my “fancy.” Sooner or later we 
might be graced to meet one or two 
benefactors, most likely white, with 


a few million dollars for an Insti- 
tute and Laboratories dedicated to 
this purpose only. 


miscegenation of the border zones. 
This it is that would make a 
substantial and positive—not nom- 
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IN THE SOUTH there are many small towns where a 
Negro dare not let the sun set on him—‘‘Read and Run, 
Nigger.” 

Conversely, there are some all-Negro towns where 
visiting whites get dark glances. Three of the best known, 
Mound Bayou, Miss., with population, 806; Boley, Okla., 
942; Taft, Okla., 772, have no whites at all. Langston 
(514), Rentiesville (180), and Wildcat (188), all in 
Oklahoma, are also free of whites. 

Some of these grew just because Negroes wanted to 
be by themselves and some resulted from Negroes being 
imported to a company-built village where they remained 
after the mine or factory shut down. Some have every 
feature of any other town—lights, water, gas, bank, movies, 
stores, and are a little top-heavy with mayors and other 
officials. A plug for democracy is the fact that all of them 
have Indians, Mexicans, and Chinese. 

Charley Cherokee, Chicago Defender 
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The South is one of the things 
God will have to answer for when 
he faces his maker. 

Harry Ruby 


To remain silent while the dema- 
gogues, the Negro haters, the 
racists, the mentally ill loudly re- 
affirm their faith in segregation and 
the spiritual lynching which their 
way of life inflicts, is to be traitor- 
ous to everything that is good and 
creative and sane in human values. 

Lillian Smith 


If we are not fair and just to the 
colored people, how can we expect 
other countries to trust us and be- 
lieve in our good faith. 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


There’s one thing about the Ne- 
gto. He’s a good loyal American 
citizen. He’s not asking his draft 
board for any deferment. He’s 
ready to fight at any time—and he’s 
got so darned little to fight for. 


Fleetwood Richards, 
Leading Texas Democrat 


If America could be divided into 
a huge series of minority groups 
each inflamed against the other then 
the United States might be weak- 
ened or even rendered powerless. 
Asst. Sec. of State Adolph A. Berle 


In the South the uniform worn 
by a Negro (soldier) affects the 
ignorant white population as a red 
rag does a bull. 

Mrs. Eugene E. Meyer 
The Washington Poy 

We are approaching the end of 
the period when any nation or any 
combination of nations of white 
people can dominate the world. 

Dr. Floyd W. Reeves 
University of Chicago 

Let us recognize that jim crow- 
ism, while it hurts the Negro, also 
corrupts the majority that impose 
restrictions and discriminations 
upon human beings who are exact- 
ly the same as we are, except for 
some slight difference in the color 
of their skins and the shape of 
their features. 


Dr. William M. Agar 
Freedom House 
They who advocate racial segre- 


gation are fighting for a lost cause, 
they are trying to swim upstream 
against a swift-flowing current. 
Andrew Schulze 
American Lutheran 
The Allies are fighting this war 
to kill the blasphemous doctrine of 
a master race. In the fight with us 
are nations of every hue and com- 
plexion. What do we propose to 
say to them when the war is won 
and won with their assistance? Do 
we mean to tell them that equality 
status and opportunity are to be de- 
nied them on account of their race? 
London Daily Sketch 
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{ Floating symbol of democracy 
shakes men to foundations 


By John 


ington you climb down the 
long, steep engine-room lad- 
der, gripping the hand-rails 
so nearly unbearably hot, down un- 
der the sea level. Then your feet are 
on the plates, polished and clean, 
lifting and falling with the swell. 
You move to the chant of bur- 
ished, pulsing shafts in the rich 
odor of oil like incense, and you 
come on the painted medallions. 
They stand out on the clear alu- 
minum color of the boiler fronts, 
warm as the roaring flames within. 
They are the vision of ‘‘Red’’ Her- 
tick, a white artist who once tended 
these boilers as an act of faith and 
of love, risking his body in the 
peilous enterprise of war. Off 
watch, he spread out on the blank, 
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JOHN BEECHER served for fifteen 
months as a ship’s clerk on the SS. 
Booker T. Washington and left to join 
the staff of the National Citizens Po- 
litical Action Committee. He is a de- 
scendant of Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
was New York regional director of the 
Fair Employment Practices Committee. 
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tempting surface of his boilers the 
dream that filled him, the dream of 
brothers. 

Booker T. Washington looks out 
from one, the sad but strongly be- 
lieving face and the book he wrote, 
Up from Slavery. A white hand 
shakes a black hand in another. 
Intent dark faces bend over desks, 
with books. Men climb, white and 
black together, up tortuous stairs, 
behind banners, toward shining 
habitations. 

Here is the secret of this ship, 
explosive as one of the big bombs 
in the forward hold on its way to 
blast fascism, more powerful than 
the pent-up steam in the high-pres- 
sure cylinder. 

Whatever port we touched—for 
I was privileged for more than a 
year to be a part of this ship, a citi- 
zen of this new world—we shook 
men to their foundations. Not by 
preaching, though we were some- 
times accused of carrying on “‘agi- 
tation,” but by simply being. Every- 
one had said it couldn’t be done. 
Here was the living proof. 
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We who sailed under Captain 
Hugh Mulzac were no band of 
saints, no select company of fanatic 
volunteers, but just the common 
run of men. We were white, black 
and brown— mostly Americans, 
though we included also Brazilians, 
Filipinos, Scandinavians, Spaniards, 
Persians, West Indians, Peruvians. 

Among us were white men, born 
and bred in the South, who took or- 
ders from Negro officers, ate and 
slept alongside Negro shipmates, 
went ashore in foreign ports with 
Negroes—and on occasion knocked 
down those who wanted to make 
something out of it. 

I am still too close to the experi- 
ence to connect everything up, and 
the war still imposes its limitations 
on what can be told, but these blank 
sheets, like Red Herrick’s boiler 
fronts, seem to be made for medal- 
lions. . . . 

Mac, the Negro third mate, and 
I, both in our brass-bound officer’s 
uniforms, after a hike up and down 
cliffs by the Mediterranean, stray 
into a small bar for a beer. The 
place is crowded with Gl’s, all 
white, who are quartered nearby. 
They look us over with disbelief, 
never having seen the like, a white 
and a Negro officer drinking to- 
gether and talking with complete 
unconstraint like any two friends. 

Mac pushes money across the 
counter to pay for our beers, but a 
GI pushes it back to him. “This 
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is on me,” he says. Mac and I don't 
get out of there until we've bee 
treated to far more beers than we 
need from GI’s who won't take no 
for an answer. 

One follows us out, a tough 
Southerner, brother of a famous 
University of Alabama football 
player. He grabs Mac’s arm and 
takes us down the street to meeta 
wonderful Spanish family he knows, 
They are Loyalist refuges, with a 
daughter whom the Southerner con- 
siders the most beautiful person on 
earth and the only woman for him. 

The Spanish people send out for 
salt fish, bread, tomatoes and wine 
—fiercely rejecting our money—and 
we have dinner with them. Ma 
with his sailor’s Spanish and I with 
my almost forgotten French tell 
the girl and her family what a great 
guy the tough Southerner is. They 
agree, for he got medicine from the 
army hospital for grandmother 
when she was so sick and he brings 
chocolate bars for the children and 
cans of C rations. 

But the girl positively will not 
go to the movies with him. She 
has a husband in one of Franco’ 
concentration camps. She had 4 
husband, that is, six years ago when 
he went in, but he might still b 
living, and she is waiting to see. 

After dinner we leave and the 
Southerner goes with us. Before 
we break up, he tells me Mac is ont 
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of the finest guys he ever met. He 
ays he wishes the army was like our 
ship must be. 


HE PEOPLE are so jammed 
a] against the doors of the big 

hall that we, who are the 

hosts, have to make up a fly- 
ing wedge to crash through. Bruce, 
our Negro bos’n who as ‘Babyface 
Johnson” used to fight as a heavy- 
weight in the Garden, spearheads 
the drive. 

We have got to get in there to 
welcome people. Inside, our French 
friends, the trade-union leaders who 
ae giving the dance with us, rush 
up and grab our hands. (‘‘Are you 
wire these people won’t object to 
mixing the races?” the Army Spe- 
dal Services officer had asked the 
Captain and me when we applied 
for permission to use the hall.) 

Our French friends tell us there 
hasn't been such a gala turnout in 
town since the beginning of the 
war. Why haven’t the Americans 
done something like this hefore, to 
show they really mean what they say 
about unity with their allies? 

The place is already packed with 
people—girls in their pitiful war- 
best (most of these people were 
bombed out and lost everything), 
French sailors with their red-tas- 
sled caps and blue collars, British 
soldiers, American sailors and GI’s, 
French workingmen in their patched 
and shiny suits. 

On the stage are two orchestras, 
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one French and one a hot band 
from a Negro anti-aircraft outfit. 
Back of them are the massed flags 
of the United Nations and a big 
banner we made out of a sheet 
aboard ship: NATIONAL MARITIME 
UNION OF AMERICA, CIO. 

Dancing has begun and the Cap- 
tain and I sit down to watch. The 
Army Special Services officer rushes 
up to us, enraged and frightened. 

The dance must be stopped at 
once; everybody must go home. 

“Why?” we ask. 

“Too many people,” he screams. 
“We might have a riot.” 

“But why?” we ask again. “Every- 
body is orderly. Everybody is hav- 
ing a fine time. If you tried to stop 
them now, you really would have 
a riot.” 

We tell him we believe the dance 
will help to cement good relations 
with the French. “I know these 
French,” he says. “They aren't real 
French. They’re mongrels and they 
hate us. We don’t want to have 
anything to do with them. If I'd 
known what kind of a dance you 
were planning, I never would have 
let you have the hall. I thought 
you just wanted to ask a few of 
your special friends.” 

So he has the doors shut, with at 
least a thousand people outside still 
trying to get in. But the dance 
goes on, with easily 2,000 inside. 

Then the MP’s appear and the 
SP’s, dozens of them. One MP 
major with a pistol lurches up and 
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down, looking as if he wants to 
use it. They had found him in his 
hangout at the Officers’ Bar, already 
pretty far gone. 

I ask him what trouble he is 
looking for, and he says, “Too 
many people,” so I explain to him 
that democracy means people, and 
there can’t be too many. He looks 
about ready to pull that pistol, so I 
move on. 

Somebody says there is a company 
of troops drawn up outside, ready 
to break up the affair. This turns 
out to be only a rumor, or a threat 
from the drunken major. 

The closest thing to trouble is 
when a couple of American lieu- 
tenants ask two French women, in 
the presence of their husbands, to 
sleep with them that night. This 
gets handled quietly, by the French 
and us, while the MP’s idly swing 
their clubs along the walls. 

The time comes for speeches. 
Captain Mulzac gets up in front of 
the massed flags and the NMU 
banner and tells everybody in his 
simple English that this is the kind 
of thing the American people really 
stand for, the getting together of 
the common people all over the 
world, and they must believe him 
no matter what they see that would 
lead them to think something else. 

Then he announces that the crew 
of the SS Booker T. Washington is 
giving $100—5,000 francs — to 
the French Resistance Movement. 
Though they haven’t understood, 


the French applaud with huge en J 
thusiasm and when what he hs} | 
said is translated to them, the place} 
rocks. 


E BLUFF our way pat] 

W him, the Vichyite chief of] 

Security in Morocco, 

telling him we represent 

the American people who have sent 

these cigarettes and this clothing 

(really a collection taken up aboard 

ship) to their brothers, the Spanish 

fighters against fascism who an 
still in his jail. 

He looks at “Chips” Reed, Dek 
Engineer Harry Alexander and my 
self and we can see him break with 
fear, believing that we do realy] 
represent the American people. | 

We tell him that we don't tr} 
him to deliver the cigarettes adj 
the clothing ; that the American peo 
ple instructed us to hand them ove} | 
in person to the Spanish prisones} 
themselves. With his Director d] | 
Penal Institutions as escort, wh 
drive across country to the gretj | 
penitentiary and find the menwy | 
are looking for. 

We meet them assembled in a bi 
room with barred windows. The 
wear rough gray homespun from 
the prison workshop with a big] 
(for “Travail Forcé’) on thet 
breasts. Down the corridor are tht 
prison kitchens and the stink coms 
to us of the rotten food cooking. 

The men are quiet, upright and 
their eyes are steady. We tell then 
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our gifts come from their brothers 
in America in gratitude for their 
fight against the common enemy. 
They answer that all they want their 
brothers in America to do for them 
is to get them out of there and back 
into the fight. 

They have been offered their re- 
lease if they will accept passage to 
Mexico, but have refused it. All 
they want is the chance to fight 
again, alongside their American 
brothers. 


HE ITALIAN coast is close 
J to starboard, blue misty cliffs 

studded with golden houses. 

Lieutenant Joe hands me a 
letter, signed by all the officers in 
the crack combat outfit (white) we 
have had aboard for the past week 
and are about to deliver to the front. 
“We are unanimous,” it reads, “in 
the realization of our good fortune 
to have been placed aboard the 
Booker T. Washington. Many miles 
we have sailed the seas on other 
ships, but never before has such 
good fellowship been shown. ...” 


They All Go To foe 
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Heading the signers is the 
Southern colonel in command. 

And another letter, from the 
Gl’s: “So, men of the Booker T. 
Washington, as long as there are 
soldiers to talk and pass on their 
experiences, the BTW will live. ... 
Please accept these thanks, pitifully 
small. The soldiers will not for- 
get.” 


Nazi prisoners we are bring- 

ing back to America is talk- 

ing: “Our leaders told us 
that democracy in America was a 
fraud. They told us you were 
hypocritical when you said all men 
were free and equal. They told us 
Negroes were no better than slaves 
in your country. But what we have 
seen on this ship, the happiness, 
the comradeship among all of you, 
your fairness to us when we had 
been told that you would beat and 
abuse us, all that has made us think. 
At night, after the lights go out 
down in the hold, we talk about it, 
all of us.” 


Sys SPOKESMAN of the 500 


AT ONE ARMY boxing show in Italy, some 45,000 
soldiers saw Joe Louis. The imperturbable Joe, entering the 
ring, looked around and observed: 

“It’s a good thing Mike Jacobs can’t see this. He would 
tear his hair out if he saw me giving all this away for free.” 

In a six weeks’ tour among U.S. troops, his boxing 
exhibition drew more spectators than Bob Hope’s and 
Jimmy Cagney’s personal appearance in six months. 


Bascom N. Timmons, Chicago Sun 
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COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Copper Caught. In Detroit, a 
policeman hired two youths to burn 
Negro homes at $25 each because 
the houses were near one that he 
owned. 

Secret Weapon. In Italy, the 
new German tactic against Negro 
troops are leaflets that bemoan the 
Detroit race riots. They are fired 
into U. S. lines where the all-Negro 
92nd Division fights. 

Segregation By Mail. In the 
Southwest Pacific, a Negro soldier 
from Cleveland applied by mail for 
a correspondence course in psychol- 
ogy from the University of Ala- 
bama. The school, on the War De- 
partment select list for GI's, re- 
fused his application because “the 
laws of this state provide for the 
maintenance of separate schools for 
the races.” 

D-Day In Georgia. In Way- 
cross, Ga., wounded Negro and 
white veterans of the invasion of 
France in a Red Cross train stopped 
at an army-requisitioned local res- 
taurant to eat. Colored soldiers 
were barred by the manager and 
had to go hungry for 24 hours. 

Sour Notes. In Kansas City, 
whites are not allowed to buy 
tickets in the upper balcony for 
concerts of the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra because this 
section is ‘for Negro only.” 
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Dancer’s Swan Song. In Louis. 
ville, Dancer Katherine Dunham 
had to play a local theater because 
of a contract provision. At the end 
of her run, she told the audience: 
“This is the last time I shall play 
Louisville because the management 
refuses to let people like me sit by 
people like you.” 

Education In Dixie. In Talla. 
hassee, Fla., a Negro college presi- 
dent was slapped and jailed by 
police because he asked a white bus 
passenger to move ahead into the 
lily white section and make more 
room in the rear Jim Crow seats. 


Supreme Supremacy. In Abbe- 
ville, Ala., a 22-year-old Negro 
woman was abducted and raped by 
six teen-aged whites. She revealed 
all their names but none were ar- 
rested. 

Unfair To Fair. In Washing. 
ton, the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee which fights race dis- 
crimination in industry, has its of- 
fices in the Standard Oil Building 
where the building canteen is “for 
white only.” 


And All Points South. 1n 
New York, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road will not sell tickets to Negro 
passengers in any but Jim Crow cats 
on all trains going south of Wash- 
ington. 
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MY MOST HUMILIATING 
JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


Written for Negro Digest 


By J. Saunders Redding 


HEN I LIVED in North 
school principals 
in my section of the state 
made much of their com- 


mencements, Negro History Week 
celebrations, and other occasions. 


They usually tried to get really 
big-name speakers, but failing in 
this, they called on lesser folk to 
make the address of the day. I had 
more than one invitation saying in 
effect, “Since Dr. James Shepard (or 
some other neon name) cannot be 
with us on this occasion, we would 
like to have you make the principal 
address.” I generally accepted 
such invitations, not, as the saying 
goes, with alacrity, but certainly in 
an attitude of I’ll-show-’em. Care- 
fully preparing what I wished to 
say, I usually went forth stiff with 


J. SAUNDERS REDDING is the 
first Negro ever to win the Mayflower 
Award in literature given by the state 
of North Carolina. He has written To 
Make A Poet Black and No Day Of 
Triumph. He was recent winner of a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. 


challenge and armored in deter- 
mination. 

Under such circumstances as 
these, I was once invited to deliver 
the commencement address at a 
rather large school in a fairly large 
county seat and market town a 
hundred miles distant. Only the 
day before, the invitation had come 
by wire: “Speaker has failed us. 
Will you make commencement 
speech May 3, 8:15 P. M?” 

I had stayed up all night putting 
the speech together, and when I 
arrived at the school it pleased me 
no end to find the dilapidated 
auditorium already well filled. 
While the fifteen graduates, their 
excited mothers and fluttery teachers 
milled about us in the hallway, the 
principal and I stood talking. 

“I’m sure glad you could come,” 
he said. “Dr. So-and-So (a great 
big North Carolina name) let us 
down.” The principal was a little 
gray-black man with reddish eyes. 
He had been principal for nearly a 


quarter of a century. 


When we finally marched into 
the auditorium, we found it 
crowded. People were standing in 
the aisles and sitting in the win- 
dows. I was elated. The only 
vacant seats I saw were the fourteen 
semi-circled chairs for the graduates 
down in front and the three regal- 
backed chairs on the rostrum—one 
for the principal, one for the honor 
graduate, and one for me. 
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Finally at 8:45 the program got 
under way with choral singing, and 
everybody had settled down to en- 
joy the festivities when, at the 
double doors in the back, the crowd 
broke and three white men marched 
in. 

This, I could see, was an entirely 
unexpected development. The audi- 
ence gawked. For a moment the 
principal moved nervously on the 
seat of his chair. But only for a 
moment. Then he got up, smiled 
graciously—oh, so graciously—at 
the white men, and said, “Come 
right up, gentlemen. Come right 


Clapping, and at the same time 
indicating with his head, his 
shoulders, and his hands that the 
audience was to rise and clap also, 
he applauded the guests until they 
reached the rostrum, when he 
bowed and smiled some more. 

I had no time to wonder where 


Vot Save Of P. ure 


the guests would sit. In fact, I was 
so fascinated by the unexpected per. 
formance that I had not even risen, 
I must have been the only person iri 
the auditorium who had not gotten 
up. 
But I did get up. The principal 
shooed me up, as one shooes a 
chicken off a roost. ‘Thanks, 
John,” one of the white men said 
to the principal, and the three 
guests took the seats that the prin- 
cipal, the honor graduate, and I 
had previously warmed. 

Led like a suspicious blind man 
off the rostrum, I found myself 
squeezed into a chair in a corner 
with a kindly but indignant lady, 
who patted my arm consolingly, 
on one side, and a pumpkin-colored 
man on the other. 

“You should of walked right on 
out,” the lady said in a sort of ex- 
haled stage-whisper. And I guess 
I should have, but I didn’t. I’m 
a sucker for seeing things through. 
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WHEN Marian Anderson, the great Negro singer 
was leaving Poland for Holland, during a European tour, 
a German concert master wired her manager to schedule 


a Berlin engagement. 


After a short interchange of telegrams the arrange- 
ments were all set and Miss Anderson was ready to in- 
clude Berlin in her itinerary. Just before she left for 
Berlin her manager received a wire which said, “Every- 


thing OK. 


Her manager’s reply was simple: 


Is Miss Anderson all Aryan?” 


“Not 100 per cent.” 


He then cancelled the appearance. 


Michael Carter, Baltimore Afro-American 


up. 


SUCCESS STORY 


{| Hilda Simms, Broadway's newest star, compared 
to come-on girls from Cleopatra to Messalina 


Sepia 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Mary 


ILDA SIMMS received her 

| / first orchids just before a 

matinee performance of 

Anna Lucasta. With little 

squeals of excitement she opened 
the box and read the card. 

“D’you know who sent them?” 
she bubbled. ‘Two kids I worked 
with at Hampton! Oh, my. 
They’re the first orchids I ever had 
—and there are two of them.” 

She suddenly stopped and grew 
very solemn. If she hadn’t been 
interrupted by a matter-of-fact re- 
mark from the visitor in the dress- 
ing room, the leading lady of the 
American Negro Theatre’s hit at 
the Mansfield Theater on Broadway 
would have burst into tears. 

For she is still in the wonder- 
ment stage of her career. First, 
verbal orchids from Broadway's 
hard-boiled drama critics, then real 
ones from old friends—not to men- 
tion a congratulatory cable from 


Braggiotti 


Gertrude Lawrence, fan mail in 
sheaves, and flowers even from 
anonymous admirers: it’s a lot to 
happen to a girl who, not so long 
ago, had to leave college to take a 
$10 a week, 12-hour-a-day job mak- 
ing salad at a Minneapolis res- 
taurant. 

Hilda is lovely to look at—peach- 
color complexion, pert little nose, 
come-hither eyes—and, as Anna, 
has been likened to every siren in 
history from Cleopatra to Messa- 
lina. 

The moment she walked into the 
presence of Harry Wagstaff Grib- 
ble, director of the Philip Yordan 
play, he exclaimed, “Here’s Anna!” 
—and gave her the part without 
even a reading. After she'd read 
for him he remarked, “I'll make you 
a star overnight.” 

There’s only one shadow on the 
overwhelming pride her husband, 
Staff Sergeant William R. Simms, 
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has in his talented wife's success. 

“He doesn’t like the idea that 
everyone knows me as a prostitute,” 
said Hilda with a smile. “I asked 
him, ‘Would you like me better as 
Juliet even if I were the world’s top 
failure?’ and he said, ‘Yes.’” 

And Hilda feels that her auspi- 
cious Broadway debut might even 
be a disappointment to her good 
friend, Dr. Malcolm MacLean, for- 
mer president of Hampton Univer- 
sity. Dr. MacLean hoped she'd 
make her name as a writer. She may 
yet live up to his expectations, for 
even now she is preparing material 
for a book which she plans to write 
next year. 

“While I’m young I want to 
write something light, with a little 
iron underneath the silk,’’ she said. 
“My book’s going to be about peo- 
ple—some famous, some not. Sev- 
eral of them I’ve known a long 
time, but every week I try to meet 
somebody new and interesting and 
then sit down and study him. Dr. 
MacLean will certainly be in it; also 
Langston Hughes, Budd Schulberg, 
Julie Haydon and lots of others. 

“I’m doing this partly because I 
have to turn my thoughts and ener- 
gies to something outside the the- 
atre some of the time. Otherwise, 
I'll get one-sided.” 

Hilda’s earliest ambition was to 
be a psychiatrist in social service 
work. She realized the need for 
good workers of this sort when she 
was growing up. But education in 
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psychiatry was too long and expen- 
sive a processs for a girl without 
financial backing. 

She’s the eldest of the nine 
Moses children (there used to be 
12) and was born April 15, 1920, 
in Minneapolis. 

“We lived in a pretty tough 
neighborhood,” she reminisced. 
“The kids used to go around in 
gangs—lItalian, Negro, Jewish, 
Irish—but I never wanted to be- 
long to any of them. I used to sing 
a lot around the school playground 
and one day I was told that a little 
girl said I couldn’t sing at all. She 
said all I did was stand there mak- 
ing sounds with my mouth open. 

“Well, I had to beat her up. It 
was the law. And when I did it, 
that made me a kind of a con- 
queror—all the gangs were after 
me to become a member. But it 
hurt me so bad to think I'd beaten 
up that sweet, timid little thing 
who used to bite her fingernails that 
I went to another school for two 
whole weeks without my mother 
knowing it.” 

It was comforting to know she 
could fight if necessary. But what- 
ever benefits she has reaped since 
she grew up have come through 
hard work and ability, not fighting. 
Hilda Moses Simms has worked 
since she was 10 or 11 years old. 

When she was a little girl she 
used to light fires on Saturday morn- 
ings for neighbors of the Hebrew 
faith and take care of children after 
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school. At 14 she worked in a 
grocery store. At 18 she was a mod- 
el, posing for painters at the Minne- 
apolis Art Institute and for sculp- 
ture classes at the University of 
Minnesota. 

When she was through high 
school she went to the General Col- 
lege of the University of Minnesota. 
The college had been organized by 
Dr. MacLean for students who 
couldn’t afford the regular univer- 
sity course, weren't sufficiently pre- 
pared for it, or didn’t want to spend 
four years at college. She did so 
well in her first year there that she 
was transferred to the College of 
Education to prepare for a teaching 
career. 

“I never did want to teach,” she 
said, “but it was the easiest way out, 
economically.” 


Even though she did housework 
on the side, she found it financially 
impossible to stay in college. Then 
came that salad-making job. 


This, in turn, was interrupted by 
Mr. Simms, who “rode up on a 
white horse” and married her on 
August 15, 1941. She had met him 
when she was 15, just after his 
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graduation from Coe College, Iowa. 

A week after her marriage, Dr. 
MacLean, who had left the Gen- 
eral College for Hampton Institute, 
invited her to teach English there 
and work for her degree at the same 
time. So, while her husband went 
to Virginia State College as director 
of public relations, she went off to 
Hampton to teach, study and work 
in the Institute’s little theatre and 
radio department. 

With her B.S. degree in her 
pocket, she turned down five teach- 
ing jobs and came to New York a 
year ago last spring. She worked 
as publicity assistant for Artkino 
Pictures and for eight months at 
the Caribbean desk of the Office of 
War Information. She also did 
publicity and small parts for the 
American Negro Theatre. 

Then came Anna. Hilda’s en- 
thusiasm for Anna Lucasta is far- 
reaching. 

“The fact that a Negro cast is 
entertaining white audiences with a 
play that’s not typically negroid is 
history-making,” she said. “It’s the 
first time it’s ever happened. To 
me, it’s indicative of our growing 
democracy.” 


NINETY per cent of the population of Curacao, the 
Dutch-owned island with the best harbor in the Caribbean, 
is of Negro stock. They have (with Haiti) the lowest 
illiteracy rate of the whole Western hemisphere: only one 
per cent. 


Peter Mommersteeg, Interracial Review 


{| South American color clashes end 


in mixing of races 


Condensed from the Book, ‘“‘The Green Continent” 


By German Arciniegas 


HE PREJUDICE of the 

Spaniards against the Negro 

in South America was al- 

ways quite as violent as that 
of the North Americans. 

Proof of race purity was required 
to enter the universities. In Brazil 
it was a common thing for a family 
to select one of its sons for the 
priesthood, for since only whites 
were admitted to the theological 
seminaries, a priest was the guaran- 
tee of racial purity for the whole 
family. 

But if this was the case among 
the upper levels of society—and at 
times even more so among certain 
groups of the poor gentry—there 
was always an indiscriminate zone 
where the white mixed freely with 
the Indian and the Negro. Besides 
there was the wide margin of illicit 
relations. 


GERMAN ARCINIEGAS is a dis- 
tinguished editor, legislator and edu- 
cator of Colombia. He has been in 
the United States for the past two years 
as visiting professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, the University of Chicago and 
Mills College. 


As a result the balance of slave 
enterprises in the Americas, North 
and South, is the Negro population 
of the United States, Brazil and the 
Antilles. In the other countries, the 
Negro has either disappeared or has 
mixed with the other races. 

The Negro gave a strong accent 
to this humanity. His laments in 
slavery, his wild rejoicing at liber- 
ty, the rhythm of his music, the 
voluptuousness of his dances color 
the life of the tropics. The whites 
still consider him the spawn of the 
Devil and says: 

The whites go to glory, 
The mulattoes to heaven, 
The Negroes to purgatory, 
Not to say to hell. 

And the Negro who is nobody’s 
fool, says: 

Wherever you see a white man 

Eating with a Negro, 

Either the white man owes 
him money 

Or the food belongs to the 
Negro. 

But clashes between the two op- 
posing colors has disappeared. Vio- 
lence has been succeeded by verses. 
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‘Peace On Earth, Good Will To Men’ 


HE coming Yuletide season as for every Christmas since 1939, 

anxious men and women throughout the far corners of the 
earth will pray for peace. But this 1944 Christmas will put us nearer 
to peace than at any time in the past five years. 


Whether we have approached the Christian ideal of good will 
to all men is another matter. The biggest fear of the coming peace 
seems to be that it will strain good will to the extreme and plunge 
America into a conflagration of racial upheaval. The Christmas 
ideal of “good will to men” unfortunately too often is a one-day 
Yuletide affair, forgotten the other 364 days of the year. 


Necro Dicgst is a good way to remember that tolerant “good 
will” to men of all races throughout the entire year. Here is an ideal 
all-year-round Christmas gift that keeps the “good will’ spirit alive 
. twelve months a year with its message of interracial peace. 


From the Los Angeles Fire Department comes an interesting 
Christmas note. Written by Captain John W. Prayer of Engine 
Company No. 14, A Platoon, the letter says: 


“Since you began publishing the very excellent magazine, NEGRO 
DicEst, the members of this group of Negro firemen have spent 
some very pleasant and instructive hours between alarms reading 
and discussing the articles that have appeared between its covers. 


“Recently the problem arose as to what would be the most fitting 
Christmas present for those members of our group now serving in 
the armed era of our country overseas. We could think of nothing 
more fitting or productive of lasting enjoyment than a subscription 
to your magazine for the next year. We enclose our check for the 
subscriptions.” 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING AT EASE BY MAIL 


We will wrap the first gift copy in a neat package, deliver it and 
send a Christmas card inscribed with your name announcing your gift. 
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Reduced Rates For Gifts 


For the FIRST one-year subscription (your own 
renewal, your new subscription, or a single 
gift) only $2.75 
For each ADDITIONAL one-year subscription 
only $2.50 
bscription ..........$5.00 
No charge for postage to any part of the world. 


The regular price of the Necro Dicest is $3.00 a 
year. Thus you save 25 cents on the first subscription 
and 50 cents on each ADDITIONAL subscription over 
the first. The reduced rates above are available only 
during the Christmas season—from now until Janu- 
ary 15. 

If you are not already a subscriber, you can save money by including your own 


with your Christmas Gift Orders. If you are a subscriber, and include your own renewal with Gift 
Orders, your new subscription will automatically begin as the old one ends. But the reduced Christ- 


mas rates apply whether or not your own subscription is included with Gift Orders. 


Christmas Gift Order Form 


Negro Digest, 5619 South State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ENTER THE FOLLG@WING GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


NAME 
Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Gret Carp should read: 
ADDRESS. FROM. 
CITY. STATE. 2 
NAME. 
Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Girt Carp should read: 
ADDRESS. FROM. 
CITY STATE 2 Yrs. 


NAME OF PERSON 
SENDING ORDER- 


Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy O Enter OO Renew { 
ADDRESS. 
¥e. 6) 
CITY. STATE. 2 Yrs. 0 


Enclosed is 


ADDITIONAL SPACE FOR GIFT SUBGCRIPTIONS ON NEXT PAGE 


of | 

__ 


An Attractive Christmas Card 
With Each Subscription 


An attractive Christmas 
greeting card will be sent 
one year subscription along with the first gift issue, 
to ‘Negro Vigast és The card inscribed with the 
freseated to you by sender’s name will come in- 

Jame Jones side the gayly wrapped pack- 

age that will look handsome 
beneath the Christmas tree. 


Jhe magazine will be timed to arrive 
just before the holidays 


Enter Additional Gift Subscriptions Below 


NAME. 
Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Girt Carp should read: 
ADDRESS. FROM. 
2 
CITY. STATE. 2 Yrs. 


NAME____ 
Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Girt Carp should read: 
APDBRESS. FROM. 

CITY. STATE. 2 ir: 


NAME 
Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Girt Carp should read: 
ADDRESS FROM. 
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with white for first time in life 


Miami soldier on Jim Crow train eats 


Breaking Of 


Condensed from Common Ground 


By Langston Hughes 


HE TRAIN was crowded 
J and people were standing in 
both the white day coaches 
and the Jim Crow half-coach. 
Corporal Ellis and Corporal Wil- 
liams had, after much insistence, 
shared for a part of the night the 
seats of kindly passengers. They 
took turns sleeping for a few hours. 
The rest of the time they sat on the 
arm of a seat, or stood smoking in 
the vestibule. By morning they 
were very tired. And they were 
hungry. 

No vendors came into the Jim 
Crow coach with food, so Corporal 
Ellis suggested to his friend that 
they go into the diner and have 
breakfast. Corporal Ellis was born 
and grew up in New York City and 
had been a star track man with his 
college team and had often eaten 
in diners on trips with his team 


LANGSTON HUGHES is the well- 
known Negro poet and playwright, 
author of The Big Sea, The Ways Of 
White Folks and Shakespeare In Har- 
lem. He is a columnist for the Chi- 
cago Defender. 


mates. Corporal Williams, from 
Miami, had never eaten in a diner 
before, but he followed his friend. 

It was mid-morning and the rush 
period was over, though the diner 
was still fairly full. But, fortu- 
nately, just at the door as they en- 
tered, there were three seats at a 
table for four persons. The sole 
occupant of the table was a tall, 
distinguished, gray-haired man, a 
white man. 

As the two brown soldiers stood 
at the door waiting for the steward 
to seat them, the white man looked 
up and said, ‘Won't you sit here 
and be my guests this morning? 
I have a son in the South Pacific. 
Come, sit down.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Corporal 
Ellis. ‘This is kind of you. This, 
sir, is Corporal Williams, and I am 
Corporal Ellis.” 

The elderly man rose and shook 
hands with the two colored soldiers, 
and the three sat down at the table, 
the young men facing their host. 
Corporal Williams was silent, but 
Corporal Ellis carried on the con- 
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versation as they waited for the 
steward to bring the menus. 

“How long have you been in the 
service, Corporal?" the white man 
was saying as the steward ap- 
proached. 

Corporal Ellis could not answer 
his question because the steward cut 
in saying brusquely, “You boys can- 
not sit there.” 

“These men are my guests, stew- 
ard,” said the white man. 

“I am sorry, sir,” said the stew- 
ard, “but Negroes cannot be served 
now. If there’s time, we may have 
a fourth sitting before luncheon for 
them, if they want to come back.” 

“But these men are soldiers,” 
said the white man. 

“I am sorry, sir. We will take 
your order, but I cannot serve 
them.” 

The two Negro soldiers were 
silent. 

The white man rose. He looked 
at the steward a moment and then 
said, ‘I am embarrassed, steward, 
both for you and for my guests.” 

To the soldiers he said, “If you 
gentlemen will come with me to my 
drawing room, we will have break- 
fast there. Steward, I would like a 
waiter immediately, Room E, the 
third car back.” 

The tall, distinguished man 
turned and led the way out of the 
diner. The two soldiers followed 
him. They passed through the club 
car, through the open Pullmans, 
and into a coach made up entirely 
of compartments. The white man 
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led them along the blue-gray cor. 
ridor, stopped at the last door, and 
opened it. 

“Come in,” he said, as he waited 
for the soldiers to enter. 

It was a modern roomy compart. 
ment with a large window and two 
comfortable seats facing each other, 
The man indicated a place for the 
two soldiers who sat down together, 
He pressed a button. 

“I will have the porter bring a 
table,” he said. Then he went on 
with the conversation as if nothing 
had happened. He told them of te. 
cent letters from his son, and of his 
pride in all the men who were giv- 
ing up the pleasures and advantages 
of civilian life to bring an end to 
the ravages of Hitlerism in the 
world. 

Shortly the porter arrived with 
the table. Soon a waiter spread a 
cloth and took their order. Ina 
little while the food was there. 

All this time, Corporal Williams 
from the South had said nothing. 
He sat shy and bewildered. Then 
he drank his orange juice with loud 
gulps. But when the eggs were 
brought, suddenly he spoke. 

“This here, sir, is the first time 
I ever been invited to eat witha 
white man,” 

“I hope it will not be the las 
time,” the white man replied. “The 
breaking of bread together is the 
oldest symbol of human friendship, 
Corporal.” 

He passed the silvered tray. 
“Would you care for rolls or muf- 
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fins? I am sorry there is no butter tance, but clear in the sunlight, you 
this morning.” could see the dome of the national 

“I can eat ‘em without butter,” capitol. But the soldier from the 
sid the Corporal. For the first deep South was not looking out the 
time his eyes met those of his host window. He was looking across the 
ind he smiled. table at his fellow-American. 

Through the window of the “I thank you for this,” said Cor- 
geeding train, far off in the dis- poral Williams. 


Forget- Vot 


id HE WAS A WEALTHY but niggardly guest. As he 

re was leaving the hotel after a month’s stay, the servants 
who had waited on him hand and foot were clustered about, 

ne waiting for their tips. The stingy one, however, barged past 

’ them and to his waiting car. But the colored hotel porter 
who had opened the door for him thrust out an expectant 

st palm. 

he “You're not going to forget me, suh?” he grinned anx- 

he iously. 

P The departing guest grasped the outstretched hand. ‘‘No, 


my boy,” he said in a voice charged with emotion, “I'll 
write you.” 
Louis Hirsch, Coronet 
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NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


Rights? 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


OST NEGROES are sharp- 
1) ly disagreed on the ques- 
tion of whether the Com- 
munists—the onetime 
Communist Party and now the Com- 
munist Political Association — have 
abandoned their fight for Negro 
rights during this war period. 

The December NEGRO DIGEST 
Poll on the question shows that 
a majority believe that the Com- 
munists have not quit their long- 
time battle for equal rights for Ne- 
groes that dates back to the early 
founding of the American party in 
1919. But the margin is not too 
large. 

Queried in a coast-to-coast can- 
vass of a representative group of 
the Negro population, those with 
opinions — and these constituted 
only some 78 per cent of the total 
— answered to the question, “Have 
Negroes Quit Fighting For Negro 
Rights?” as follows: 


Yes No 
33% 67% 


These results plus the large num- 


ber of undecided who were 22 

cent of the total, left a slim ma 
jority of those who felt that the 
party —or its “association” suc. 
cessor — was continuing to put up 
a militant fight for Negro rights, 

Most widely expressed conten- 
tion of those who felt Communists 
have not been as outspoken and 
forward in the fight for equality as 
in the past was that the Communist 
support for the war has meant a 
sacrifice of the Negro rights strug. 
gle. Some said there had been a 
tendency to soft pedal the Negro's 
demands in order to avoid embar- 
rassing the administration. 

On the other hand the majority 
opinion was that the Communists 
in their all-out support of the war 
are supporting a cause which is 
synonymous with the fight for racial 
equality since this is one of the 
expressed war aims of the Allies 
Many cited the fact that the Com 
munists have been constantly op 
posing Jim Crow in the armed 
forces and been among the fore 
most supporters for the President's 
Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee. 
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MERICA is indeed pass- 
4 ing through a great crisis. 
If the grave issues of the 

war and the postwar pe- 

tiod were not sufficient evidence, 


proof of the critical character of the 
moment is definitely shown by the 


-tevival of the now badly tarnished 


question—have the Communists be- 
trayed the aspirations and struggles 
of the Negro people? 

This question has been placed in 
circulation in every crisis our coun- 
try has confronted since the forma- 
tion of the Communist Party of the 
United States. What provokes it? 


WILLIAM L. PATTERSON is as- 
sistant director of the Abraham Lincoln 
School in Chicago. He has been an 
editor, lawyer and educator and was 
the leader of the International Labor 
Defense during the fight for the Scotts- 
boro Boys. 


Quit Fighting 
Vegro Rights? 


By William L. Patterson 


First, fear of the growing politi- 
cal consciousness of Negro America. 

Second, fear that Negroes may 
play a leading part in the ranks of 
the progressive forces, since they are 
the balance of power in some 
places. 

Third, fear of the increasing in- 
fluence of the Communists among 
the Negro people. 

That is why reaction raises a 
question of Communist desertion. 

Normally few, however, would 
be fooled by this question. Like a 
phony coin the question ordinarily 
would have little circulation. Some- 
thing sensational had to be done. 
Faith in the Communists must be 
broken. 

It’s that simple. 

And so this time we have the 
“knockout” question raised by a 
well-known Negro writer who says: 
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“I Tried To Be A Communist!!!” 
To give the question the widest pos- 
sible reception and discussion, it is 
circulated in the most elite of 
America’s elite magazines. We 
thank both the writer and the 
Atlantic Monthly, even though we 
gravely doubt the sincerity of their 
purpose. We thank them because 
this slanderous attack will enable us 
to speak to thousands we would not 
otherwise reach. 

Think for a moment. Is it not 
true that to pose this question is to 
admit the great vitality of the Com- 
munist movement among Negroes? 
Is there not implied in the very ask- 
ing of it the idea that the Com- 
munists have a solution for the Ne- 
gro problem? They have a solution. 
Negro America is becoming ever 
more conscious of the tremendous 
impetus the Communists have given 
to its battle for democracy. 

Even a casual examination of the 
great body of Communist literature 
will put one into possession of facts 
completely refuting the slander of 
desertion. 

From its inception the Commu- 
nist Party has regarded what is 
called the Negro problem as one of 
the most urgent of issues confront- 
ing American democracy. So ag- 
gressively and zealously, persistently 
and systematically has it fought for 
an equal status for Negroes that the 
poll taxers and white supremists of 
the South and their Northern 
friends—the Tafts, Deweys, Hoov- 
ers and company—have commonly 
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referred to the Communist Party as 
“the n----4r party.” 

American Communists study ev. 
ery written word of Communists 
elsewhere who were or ever had 
been confronted with the liberation 
problems of colonial peoples, na- 
tional minorities or oppressed na- 
tions. Their understanding of the 
Negro question has deepened and 
matured with their experiences and 
they for the first time in the history 
of the United States gave the ques- 
tion exact definition. 

Perhaps the most famous and 
certainly one of the most effective 
of Communist-led campaigns is the 
Scottsboro case. Out of it the right 
of Negroes to sit on juries in the 
South was won again. Never be- 
fore had there been so vigorous a 
defense of Negro victims of lynch 
terror. The case was made a cause 
celebre, because it was made sym- 
bolic of Negro persecution. The 
world began to talk about the treat- 
ment of black men in the greatest 
of the Western democracies. 

The Scottsboro case was but one 
of many methods of struggle. 
There was need to change tactics in 
the fight to aid the sharecroppers, 
to secure relief during the Hoover 
hunger. The Communists reacted 
to the new conditions, but always 
drew closer to the Negro people. 
A wealth of forms, shades and 
methods of struggle for Negro 
rights resulted. Always the Com- 
munists were seeking allies for the 


Negro people. 
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It was not alone the manner in 
which the Communists dramatized 
and politicized the famous Scotts- 
boro case that aroused democracy’s 
enemies against it. Nor was it the 
desperate struggle led by the Com- 
munists to organize the sharecrop- 
pets of Georgia, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. It was the unchallengeable 
manner that the Communists had 
of revealing the inseparable relation 
of the Negro problem to every 
other question of democracy that 
provoked its enemies to rant and 
tage and seek to destroy that party. 

Follow the course of the Com- 
munists further. They stood back 
of the nation-wide agitation to or- 
ganize the basic industries on the 
basis of industrial unionism. They 
sought tirelessly to integrate the 
Negro worker into the labor move- 
ment. The Negro could learn 
greater organization and discipline, 
struggling side by side with white 
labor. In the common fight the nar- 
row nationalistic prejudices, which 
white labor had accepted from the 
hands of the monopolists who seek 
only to divide and conquer, would 
be broken down. 

On the economic front of strug- 
gle the Negro would learn through 
experience the true answer to the 
question: Who are the friends of 
the Negro people? In all of this, 
the judgment of the Communists 
was correct. The experiences have 
been of inestimable value to Negro 
labor and the whole Negro people. 
Nothing has contributed more to 
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the political development of the 
Negro than the work of Commu- 
nists within the labor movement to 
secure for him a place of equal 
opportunity. No one denies this. 
Some fear it. Others condemn it. 
Others recognize its essential de- 
mocracy. 

Communists are the greatest 
champions of national unity be- 
cause they see in it not only a guar- 
antee to solve war and peace prob- 
lems, but because it gives to every 
progressive force a voice of power. 
The Communists have defended 
with the greatest zeal the right of 
the Negro to a firm and secure 
position in the ranks of national 
unity. 

Earl Browder, the leader of the 
Communist Political Association, 
said recently on the Negro question 
as it relates to the war: 

“It would be disastrously destruc- 
tive of national unity to try to make 
peace with the status quo, which is 
a status of a shameful heritage from 
chattel slavery based on Hitler-like 
racial conceptions. . . . We must as 
a war necessity, proceed to the sys- 
tematic and relentless wiping out of 
every law, custom and habit of 
thought which in flagrant violation 
of our Constitution, enforces an un- 
equal status between Negro and 
white citizens of the United States.” 

The war has changed America. 
It has changed the world. The Ne- 
gro now need not, indeed he can 
not, fight alone. He is a part of a 
great democratic coalition. His 
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problems are merged with the prob- 
lems of the colonial peoples, the 
nations enslaved by Nazism, those 
who at home are menaced by unem- 
ployment in the postwar period. 
All of the issues of social security 
bear directly on him because of the 
weakness of his economic position. 

The solution of all these issues 
rests in the realization of the 
momentous Moscow, Cairo and 
Teheran declarations by Messrs. 
Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin and 
the Economic Bill of Rights of the 
Roosevelt government. 

Negro boys died in the jungles 
of India that lynching be ended in 
the jungles of Mississippi. Fascism 
in all its forms must be rooted out 
everywhere or nowhere is democ- 
racy safe. Democracy is indivisible. 
The first task before mankind seek- 
ing freedom from tyranny and want 
is the destruction of the base of 
fascism. 

Millions who yesterday ignored 


YES 


OMMUNISTS have not quit 
fighting for Negro rights be- 
cause they never began. 

Ever since the military col- 

lapse of Czarist Russia in 1917 and 
the furnishing of transportation to 


GEORGE S. SCHUYLER is an edi- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Courier and a for- 
mer business manager of Crisis Maga- 
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or were indifferent to the issue ot 
Negro rights are today in the fore. 
front of the battle to secure them 
for the black man. Behind this 
change in attitude lies the whole 
background of struggle led by Com. 
munists. Once the Communists 
stood almost alone in the struggle 
for the Negro. Today the difference 
is amazing. 

Today although Communists no 
longer constitute a political party, 
their outlook toward the extension 
of our democracy has not weakened. 
It is richer and deeper. 

The Communists everywhere are 
fighting for a world of free men. 
In the eyes of the Negro, they have 
given new content and meaning to 
the dignity of manhood. To raise 
the question of whether they have 
deserted the struggles of the Negro 
is to show abysmal ignorance of 
Communist philosophy or to con- 
sciously seek to deceive people, or 
both. 


By George S. Schuyler 


Lenin and his conspirators by the 
shrewd German General Staff which 
enabled them to get into Russia and 
undermine the democratic Kerensky 
government, the Communists have 
fought for nobody's rights except 
their own. 

They have pretended to fight for 
the Negro and other groups but 
always with the object of creating 
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internal dissension, undermining 
existing institutions, good and bad, 
and snatching power in the ensuing 
disorder. 

This has been their policy in every 
country where they have been per- 
mitted to work: in China, in Hun- 
gary, in the Baltic States, in Ger- 
many, the United States and else- 
where. If it had not been for their 
collaboration with the Nazis against 
the Social Democrats in Germany, 
Hitler never would have come to 
power. 

Their policy has been one of com- 
plete expediency unburdened by 
principle or scruple, and in their 
drive for power they have used any- 
body, served anybody, double- 
crossed anybody and _ destroyed 
everybody they could, including 
their own leading party members. 

Whereas at first in this country 
they advocated the violent over- 
throw of the government and the 
substitution of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat: i.e., of their gang, they 
are now praising “free enterprise,” 
“postponing Socialism and the class 
struggle,” and supporting reaction- 
ary politicians like Mayor Hague of 
Jersey City, Mayor Kelly of Chi- 
cago and Senator Truman of the 
Pendergast machine. 

Initially they were a group of 
warring Cliques all swearing allegi- 
ance to Karl Marx but bitterly fight- 
ing each other. 

They made little or no effort to 
use American Negroes until local 
Communist leaders went to Moscow 


in 1928, and received new orders 
from dictator Stalin who had 
slaughtered or exiled his opposition 
and launched the drive for ‘‘Social- 
ism in one country,” an abandon- 
ment of Lenin’s and Trotsky’s pro- 
gram of world revolution. 

The orders were to make an all- 
out drive to corral American Ne- 
groes as the weakest link in the 
capitalist chain and to do likewise 
in all the colonies of the great im- 
perialist powers. 

The primary object was not to 
win what they derisively called 
“bourgeois rights” for Negroes or 
colonials but to blackmail the im- 
perialist powers into granting diplo- 
matic recognition to Russia in ex- 
change for ceasing underground 
conspiratorial activities aimed at 
civil war. 

Upon the return of Foster, Brow- 
der and other American Communist 
leaders from the Bolshevist Val- 
halla, they began picking up and 
sending to Russia for training such 
Negroes as William Patterson, 
Eugene Gordon and James Ford. 

There was really nothing legiti- 
mate for them to do to win the ap- 
proval of Negroes except to pretend 
to fight for “bourgeois rights” such 
as defending Negroes grabbed by 
the police and to stage fruitless 
demonstrations, because everything 
that could be done for Negroes was 
being done by such organizations as 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
the National Urban League, the 
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Negro Labor Committee and others. 
They sought to undermine confi- 
dence in these movements by paral- 
leling their work and attacking 
them as “reactionary”. 

Thus the National Negro Con- 
gress and the Negro Labor Victory 
Committee were launched to un- 
dermine respectively the NAACP 
and the Negro Labor Committee. 
Neither accomplished its aim. For 
the past few years we have been 
burdened with the People’s Voice 
whose executive editor, Doxey Wil- 
kerson, is a Communist organizer 
and whose financial backing is sus- 
pect. All of these faithfully follow 
the party lines and if either has 
helped increase the fight for rights 
it has not been discernible. 

The Scottsboro case was an ex- 
ample. By a piece of trickery of 
which Ben Davis has boasted, they 
stole the defense of the boys from 
the NAACP. Then, although 
Leibowitz was defending the case 
free of charge, they collected nearly 
a half million dollars from ignorant 
humanitarians “for legal defense,” 
using a couple of dozen ‘‘Scottsboro 
Mothers” to lure coin into the col- 
lection cans. 

They were not interested in get- 
ting the boys out of jail, they only 
wanted to use the case for revolu- 
tionary propaganda. Their reckless 
and callous tactics made it impos- 
sible for the boys to get free, and 
when there was no more money to 
be milked out of the public to save 
the lads they were willing to turn 
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over the case to a group of Negro 
and white liberals. 

At this time they were plugging 
the fantastic program of “Self-De. 
termination for the Black Belt,” 
which envisaged the formation of a 
Jim Crow area including all of the 
predominantly Negro counties of 
the South in imitation of Soviet 
Russia's nationalist ‘‘republics.”’ 

This got no rise out of Negroes 
who are overwhelmingly opposed to 
any more segregation, even a segre- 
gated state. 

Another scheme was to win over 
allegiance of certain key Negroes 
with the bait of white women, and 
it had a considerable measure of 
success. Nevertheless the Negro 
masses stayed away in droves and 
the black Communist contingent re- 
mained an insignificant handful of 
the colored Americans. 

Moscow then hit upon the device 
of threatening to produce a film 
Black and White exposing the 
horrors of the Anglo-American 
slave traffic. The intention was 
really to blackmail United States 
into recognition of the Red regime. 

Negro actors (?) such as Lang- 
ston Hughes, Louise Thompson, 
Henry Moon and Ted Poston went 
to Moscow to participate in the pro- 
duction of the film. 

Nothing came of this venture of 
value to Negroes, but in exchange 
for “postponing” it, recognition 
was won from Roosevelt. 

A similar double-cross was perpe- 
trated on the colonial comrades who 
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had been carrying on revolutionary 
agitation in their homelands under 
the direction of Soviet agents with 
a head office in Amsterdam, Ham- 
burg and later in Copenhagen. 

As soon as Stalin made his diplo- 
matic deal with France and Eng- 
land, Otto Huiswoud, an American 
Communist hailing originally from 
Surinam, was sent down from Mos- 
cow by Zinoviev to oust George 
Padmore from the office which was 
ultimately closed. The Reds had 
double-crossed the colored folks 
again. 

Having failed to successfully 
“bore from within” the American 
labor movement, the Communists 
_ how came forward with a program 
for a “United Front’’ to succeed the 
slogan “No Collaboration with the 
Bourgeoisie,” which had been 
shouted internationally during the 
depths of the depression but had 
got nowhere. 

Those were the days of the 
League Against War and Fascism 
(except the Stalinist brand) when 
money was being collected whole- 
sale to “save’’ the Spanish Revolu- 
tion. About twenty-five cents out 
of every dollar collected actually 
purchased supplies for Spain while 
the rest went to pay overhead ex- 
penses such as Pullman trips for 
favored Negro and white Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers. 

Those were the days when the 
Communists were wooing the Ne- 
gro churches (which had the masses 
they could not get) and the com- 
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rades were parading solemnly with 
Father Divine’s highly vocal cohorts 
echoing the chorus “Peace. It’s 
Wonderful!” 

When the war came it was 
promptly dubbed a capitalist war 
since Russia was then allied with 
Hitler and busily engaged in grab- 
bing half of Poland, all of the Bal- 
tic states and waging war against 
the Finnish “aggressors.” The Com- 
munists were then against any 
American preparation for war and 
denouncing Roosevelt as a betrayer 
and warmonger. If Negroes had 
listened to the Communists they 
would have truly been in the dog- 
house, but few paid any attention. 

Already some of the old Com- 
munists among Negroes had begun 
to doubt the counsel of Moscow. 
Many were relieved as leaders, some 
were ousted and others quit in dis- 
gust over double-dealing and oppor- 
tunism. 

The record shows that where and 
when the Communists seemed to be 
fighting for Negro rights, their ob- 
ject was simply to strengthen the 
hand of Russia. When this was 
accomplished, they abandoned the 
fight and turned to something else. 

Whereas at one time they were 
all for stopping production because 
of Jim Crow employment policies, 
low pay or bad ‘working conditions, 
they are now all-out for the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of no wartime 
strikes and have actually endorsed 
labor conscription: i.e., human slav- 
ery. Everything must be done to 
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save Russia even if Negro rights 
have to go by the board. 

Some Negro comrades and fellow 
travelers who should have been wise 
to the racket long ago have sud- 
denly become disillusioned because 
of the devious Bolshevist tactics and 
are saying that the Communists 
have ceased fighting for Negro 
rights. 
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66 AVE Communists Quit 

Fighting for Negro 

Rights?” is, of course, 

a loaded question. Ap- 

parently, certain gentlemen on the 

affirmative are, at last, willing to 

confess that the Communists once 

did fight for Negro rights; and, I 

understand honest confession is 
good for the soul. 

Communists have struggled along 
for Negro rights under the tremen- 
dous handicap of being without the 
eminent acknowledgment of these 
gentlemen of what we were doing, 
and we have pulled through as best 
we could. But we are nevertheless 
happy to see a past truth conceded 
about the Communists, even if it is 
done for the purpose of denying a 
present truth about us. 

The real question that certain of 
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Since the Reds are a foreign- 
controlled conspiratorial organiza- 
tion, and if it is assumed that at 
any time they were really fighting 
for Negro rights, colored Ameri- 
cans can thank their lucky stars that 
the Communist “aid” has been lost 
amid “‘larger’’ issues, because the 
embrace of this conscienceless gang 
is truly the kiss of death. 


By Benjamin A. Davis, Jr. 


these gentlemen on the affirmative 
would like to discuss is the Com- 
munists’ position in support of the 
war. For them the query, “Have 
Communists Quit Fighting for Ne- 
gto Rights?” is a smokescreen to 
conceal their own internal, unre- 
solved conflict on how they stand 
on the war. 

Communists unequivocally regard 
this war as what it is—a just and 
patriotic people's war of national 
liberation, to rid the world of 
fascism and all its works, and to 
build a durable peace of security, 
freedom and prosperity for all man- 
kind. 

Communists are proud of their 
self-sacrificing support of our coun- 
try and the United Nations in this 
war and join with all Americans— 
black and white—in placing victory 
in the war and in the peace above all 
else. The greatest service that can 
be contributed to Negro rights is 
unconditional support of the war, 
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without which equality and freedom 
is impossible for any people. 

Anyone who is equivocal on this 
supreme task cannot help and is not 
helping Negro rights—he is help- 
ing Hitler and world fascism. 

The abolition of Jim Crow, anti- 
Semitism and all other forms of 
racial discrimination in America is 
a part of this world-wide struggle. 
Communists were the first to insist 
that precisely because we are en- 
gaged in a struggle against world 
fascism, our country must cleanse 
itself of all “white supremacy” 
practices at home now. 

Said Earl Browder, president of 
the Communist Political Associa- 
tion, in 1942: ‘‘These issues (fight 
against Jim Crow. B.D.) cannot be 
evaded or glossed over. It is not a 
contribution to national unity to be 
silent about them. This is not some- 
thing that can be postponed in the 
interests of national unity for vic- 
tory, for this is of the very essence 
of democracy, and the remedy of 
these profound abuses a precondi- 
tion for victory.” 

Again, in his book, Teheran— 
Our Path in War and Peace, pub- 
lished in 1944, Browder said: “Jim 
Crow must go, if America is to 
stand.”” This, of course, is no iso- 
lated precept, but constitutes a guide 
to action for all Communists. 

Like Frederick Douglass who sup- 
ported Lincoln in the Civil War 
against chattel slavery and simul- 
taneously fought against Jim Crow 
bars in the Union armies, the Com- 
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munists today support President 
Roosevelt in the war against fascist 
slavery and simultaneously fight 
against fascist practices at home. 

Communists are resolutley fight- 
ing for the elimination of Scotts- 
boro frame-ups in and out of the 
armed forces; for strong unions 
based upon the principle of equality 
of membership and equality of pay; 
for abolishing the poll tax and the 
“white primary;” for decent facili- 
ties for underprivileged Negro com- 
munities; and for the immediate, 
unconditional citizenship of Negro 
Americans in all walks of life. 

When in 1943—to pardon a per- 
sonal reference—both major parties 
failed to guarantee the election of 
a Negro to the City Council of New 
York, the Communists stepped into 
the breach, put forward a candidate 
on a non-partisan basis, and thus 
saved the biggest city in the world 
from the shame of no Negro legis- 
lative representation at a critical his- 
toric moment. 

Conscious of the new and higher 
forms of struggle necessitated by 
our country’s war crisis, it is obvious 
that Communists have resolutely up- 
held the banner for the abolition of 
the Jim Crow system. 

These facts are well-known 
among informed people; and it is 
futile to detail them at length to 
professional and anti-Communists 
who make a living by vilifying and 
misrepresenting the Communists in 
order to paralyze, confuse and di- 
vide the people. 
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Such red-baiters as the Fifth Col- 
umn Trotzkyites and the Norman 
Thomas “socialists” are the prin- 
ciple agitators of the query, “Have 
Communists Quit Fighting for Ne- 
gro Rights?” Their concern, how- 
ever, is not for the Negroes; nor are 
they out to save the Communists 
from themselves. 


HEN the Communists were 
VW: revolutionary party, the 
Negro issue went to the 
core of their whole phi- 
losophy and program of action. 
Their theory held that the key 
to the revolutionary situation lay 
in supporting the aspirations for 
national freedom of colonial peo- 
ples. This would weaken the 
capitalist class in imperialistic 
countries, allowing the proletariat 
of these countries to become allies 
of the oppressed colonial subjects 
in a mutual fight for freedom. 
Following this general thesis, 
their role was to stimulate a revolt 
of the colonial people—in the 
United States, the Negro—which 
would assist their allies, the white 
working class, in their fight. It 
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It is their traitorous purpose to 
incite opposition to the war—a pur. 
pose subversive of Negro rights and 
the nation, but very helpful to Hit. 
ler. If a straightforward and not 
a loaded question is desired: When 
is this motley crew going to stop 
doing Hitler’s dirty work in our 
country ? 


By Horace R. Cayton 


was a somewhat naive attempt to 
fit the American Negro into Stalin's 
blueprint for the treatment of 
colonial peoples. 

Regardless of the validity of this 
formula, it necessitated Communist 
leadership in the fight for Negro 
rights. 

The party took an uncompromis- 
ing position against discrimination, 
developing the Scottsboro case to 
worldwide significance as a symbol 
of the oppressed colonial people. 
In doing this they challenged 
the conciliatory policies of the 
N.A.A.C.P. and of liberal whites. 

Their direct attack on_ the 
southern court system was largely 
responsible for the appointment of 
Negroes to grand and petit juries 
throughout the South. 

In the Angelo Herndon case, 
which was taken to the United 
States Supreme Court, another 
victory of immense proportions was 
won. 

The Coiinunists were also very 
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ative in organizational work, 
especially during the depression 
years. Their unemployed councils, 
which brought to the attention of 
the public the desperate plight of 
the urban Negro, were successful 
in many cities in stopping evictions 
until adequate relief measures could 
be taken. 

In comparison with that period, 
the Communists at the present time 
ae not leading so aggressive a 
fight for Negro rights. Any well 
informed Communist would, of 
course, explain that the world situa- 
tion has changed and that they are 
playing for larger stakes which in- 
clude the Negro. He would de- 
clare that it is of supreme impor- 
tance to keep amicable relationships 
between Russia, England, and the 
United States. 

To achieve this, some form of 
national unity must be obtained 
inthis country. All minority groups, 
then, must subordinate their inter- 
sts to this larger program. Evi- 
dence of their conviction on this 
point is the dissolution of the Com- 
munist party as a political party 
and the statement of its functions 
as educational. It has thus frankly 
given up any immediate revolu- 
tionary aims. 

The Negro has won a number of 
concessions since the beginning of 
the war. But these have been the 
result of battles waged by the 
N.A.A.C.P., the Urban League, and 
the Negro press. Even the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee, 


which Communists now advance as 
a justification for gradualism, was 
obtained through the militant action 
of a committee of Negro leaders 
whom they had previously charac- 
terized as too conciliatory. 

An increasing number of Ne- 
groes are becoming aware of the 
fact that, although the Communists 
are giving verbal approval to their 
struggle, they are not supporting it 
in any organizational fashion. Most 
damaging to Communist prestige 
is their failure to formulate any 
program against Jim Crowism in the 
armed forces and their tacit ac- 
ceptance of the Jim Crow practices 
of the Red Cross. 

One might raise the question as 
to whether the goal of national 
unity would not justify relinquish- 
ing their position of the most mili- 
tant leadership for racial equality. 
It is my feeling that the Com- 
munists misjudged the situation; 
that more aggressive action for Ne- 
gro rights would indeed have aided 
the war effort. The creation of 
the 99th Pursuit Squadron is a case 
in point. 

There is a great sympathy for the 
Communists among large sections 
of the Negro masses. This, I be- 
lieve, is partly because of their 
admiration for Russia—the only 
great power which has abolished 
racial prejudice. Also, due to its 
activity during the depression, the 
Communist party in America has 
become identified in the minds of 
most Negroes with a militant strug- 
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gle against discrimination. Only 

gradually are they beginning to 

realize the change in tactics which 

subordinates the Negro’s problem 

to the larger world struggle for 
wer. 

In all fairness, however, one 
should state that those trade unions 
alleged to be communistically domi- 
nated have been the fairest to the 
Negro. But here too one wonders 
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ve AVE Communists Quit 

Fighting for Negro 

Rights?” is quite an un- 

usual way of placing the 

fight the Communists have made 
for Negro rights. 

There is at least one merit to the 
question. It concedes that Commu- 
nists have fought for Negro rights. 
It is no accident that attention is 
focused particularly on the Com- 
munists in the struggle for Negro 
rights because there is an historical 
fact here of the highest significance 
for the Negro people and for the 
democratic development of the 
United States itself. And that fact 
is that it has been the Communists 
in the last twenty-five years espe- 
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how far Communists will extend 
their position of compromise to 
achieve a so-called national unity, 
Harry Bridges’ statement that it 
might be necessary to retain the no. 
strike pledge after the war is an 
indication of how far some groups 
in the left-wing movement are will. 
ing to retreat in order to support 
the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union. 


By James W. Ford 


cially, who have not only been in 
advance of all sections of the popu- 
lation in this struggle, but for a 
long time they were pretty much 
alone. 

Why this special question of the 
Communists? It is because it has 
to be admitted that the Communists 
despite their small group have 
played a decisive role in the life of 
the Negro people and they have 
learned to evaluate the struggle of 
the Communists for Negro rights. 

Why have the Communists been 
consistently fighting for Negro 
rights? It is because they have al- 
ways understood that labor in the 
white skin cannot emancipate itself 
without emancipating the Negro 
people. American democracy could 
not be healthy if it rested upon the 
oppression of a third of the popu 
lation because the disfranchisement 
of the Negro is one of the pillars 
of reaction in the country, directed 
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against labor, the people and every 
progressive current. 

This whole approach is part of 
the fundamental conception of the 
Communist movement and allows 
of no compromise, and the record 
of the Communists demonstrates 
this surely to the satisfaction of the 
Negro people: that at no time have 
the Communists compromised on 
this basic question. 

It is not my intention to review 
this record. I will take only one 
example which provides the most 
decisive test of all, namely, the 
Communist position on the Negro 
question in our present war of na- 
tional survival. This is a war 
against fascism and every honest 
and sincere opponent of reaction 
and oppression in any form under- 
stood immediately that only the 
complete defeat and destruction of 
fascism in this war could assure 
continuation of human progress, 
and that all other considerations 
would have to be subordinated to 
this central objective. This is the 
way the Communists have ap- 
proached the question and this is 
the way the Negro people as a 
whole have approached it. 

Those who insinuate that the 
Communists have given up the 
struggle for Negro rights really 
want to say two things, (a) that 
victory in the war and the fight for 
Negro rights have nothing to do 
with one another, (b) that the 
Communists place victory in the war 
above the defense of Negro rights. 
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This confusion, to put it mildly, 
is of no service to our country and 
still less service to the Negro peo- 
ple. No thoughtful and sincere 
spokesman for the Negro people 
will pose victory in the war against 
Negro rights. He understands that 
the two are inseparable for the sim- 
ple reason that victory for fascism 
would not only rob the American 
nation and the Negro people of in- 
dependence and democratic gains 
but would mean the greatest dis- 
aster, particularly for the Negro 
people. 

The real question has been how 
to strengthen our war effort by se- 
curing equal rights for the Negro 
people and that is how the Com- 
munists have placed this question. 
The following is the repeated dec- 
laration of policy of Earl Browder 
in behalf of the Communist move- 
ment: 

“The Jim Crow system is the out- 
growth of the ideology of ‘white 
supremacy’ which is just as shame- 
ful and dangerous for America as 
Hitler’s identical racialism proved 
to be for Germany and the world. 
. . » JIM CROW MUST GO IF 
AMERICA IS TO STAND.” 

Is this what is called “stopping” 
the fight for Negro rights? 

Had the Negro people followed 
the counsel of disregarding their 
stake in the war it would not 
only have weakened national unity 
against fascism but would have un- 
dermined the historic advances of 
the Negro people during the war 
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which no one can deny. 

Labor rightly regards this war 
against fascism as its own most 
sacred war. Surely to ask the Ne- 
gro people to let down their labor 
allies raises the question of the 
soundness of this whole policy, and 
the best proof of the correctness 
of the Negro people joining with 
white labor in national unity behind 
the war, is the leading role which 
labor has played during this war in 
fighting and securing Negro rights. 

What is involved here is not the 


As a result of this policy, first ad. 
vanced by the Communists and the 
labor movement, the Negro people 
are one of the strongest sources of 
democratic strength in the country, 
successfully integrating themselves 
into the nation. 

The alternative would have been 
helping fascism to victory by de. 
priving our national unity of one of 
its important pillars—support of the 
Negro people—and depriving the 
Negro people of their most impor. 
tant ally—the white labor move. 
ment — and hampering President 
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Rope Aad Faggot Figures 
THE NUMBER of lynchings in the South has been 4 

decreasing for some years; now—even amid wartime} ¢ 

stresses—it almost has reached the vanishing point. 1 


So far this year there has been only one lynching. Last 
year there were three. In 1942 there were five; in 194l, 
four; in 1940, five. 

Compare any of these years with 1933, when there wert} § 
24; or 1935 when there were 19. Or go farther back still 
and you will find lynchings decreased for the nation asa} * 
whole from 3,080 in the decades 1882-1901 to 295 in the 


decades 1920-1939. 


Henry Le Sesne, Associated Presi 


Condensed from Library Quarterly 


By Arna Bontemps 


ERHAPS the best known— 

certainly the most publicized 

of Negro collections of lit- 

erature is located in the 
Harlem Branch of the New York 
Public Library. 

It was originally established in 
1925. A year later it obtained the 
Schomburg Collection, one of the 
largest and most important private 
libraries on the Negro. With this 
acquisition, containing between five 
and six thousand books, three thou- 
sind manuscripts, two thousand 
etchings, and several thousand pam- 
phlets, the division at once became 
a center for scholarship dealing 
with Negro life and history. 

The library roots in the commu- 
nity are significant. When the 135th 
Street Branch was established in 
1905, the neighborhood which it 
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expected to serve was a quiet, well- 
to-do American Jewish section. 

By 1924 Harlem had become the 
acknowledged capital of Black 
America. Its population, thanks to 
the migrations of the preceding dec- 
ade, had reached approximately 
150,000. At the same time it had 
drawn Negro talent and leadership 
from all parts of the United States 
and from the Caribbean. Young 
musicians and writers assembled 
there. Serious scholars took note of 
the group and of its relation to the 
burgeoning community. 

All-Negro shows became Broad- 
way hits. The American Mercury, 
at the peak of its popularity, came 
out with a series of spectacular ar- 
ticles on uptown doings. Novels 
like Carl Van Vechten’s Nigger 
Heaven became best-sellers. 

Park Avenue discovered a fabu- 
lous night life centered around the 
Cotton Club, Baron’s. the Nest, and 
other spots in Harlem. The 
Survey Graphic published a large 
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special issue devoted to Harlem. 
The attention thus drawn to the 
new nerve center of Negro life in 
America resulted in a book called 
The New Negro, in which the 
same material was greatly ex- 
panded. 

These, and scores of related de- 
velopments, gave the community a 
new spurt of growth, a fresh surge 
of race consciousness. 

By the end of 1924 books on the 
Negro were in such demand that 
they could not be kept on the 
shelves. So avidly were they read, 
in fact, that their mortality ex- 
ceeded their birth rate. Titles 
which continued in print could 
not be replaced fast enough with 
the available funds. Books hard to 
obtain were deteriorating without 
hope of replacement. 

The branch librarian was frank- 
ly distressed. In her perplexity she 
called together a group of influ- 
ential scholars and leaders from the 
community. Among them were 
Arthur A. Schomburg, James Wel- 
don Johnson, Hubert H. Harrison, 
and John Nail. 

The first result of the consulta- 
tions which followed was the de- 
cision to start a modest collection 
of rare books relating to the Negro, 
books difficult to replace. These 
were to be withdrawn from the 
circulation department, the pri- 
mary aim being simply to preserve 
the existing resources in this field. 

This modest gesture provoked 
an immediate response on the part 
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of the community and of those 
who had been called in to repre. 
sent it. Gifts and loans came to the 
new collection from the private 
libraries of people like J. E. Bruce, 
Louise Latimer, Hubert H. Harri. 
son, George Young, Dr. Charles 
D. Martin, and Arthur A. Schom. 
burg. 

Although there were then col- 
lections of the same kind in the Li- 
brary of Congress, in the libraries 
of such institutions as Tuskegee 
and Howard University, in certain 
large city reference libraries, and in 
a few private libraries, the collec- 
tion at the 135th Street Branch 
promised to become one of the larg. 
est and most valuable in the whole 
country. 

Arthur Alfonso Schomburg, a 
Puerto Rican partly of Negro de- 
scent, was born in 1874. He was 
educated in Puerto Rico and later 
at St. Thomas College. In 1891 he 
came to the United States. Here he 
was employed for a number of 
years as a clerk by the Banker's 
Trust Company. 

But the force behind his long 
and zealous career as a collector of 
Negro lore appears to have been 
generated by a casual statement by 
one of his elementary teachers on 
the island. That individual, 
Schomburg later recalled, dropped 
the remark before his pupils that 
the Negro had no history. 

There was no bitterness in the 
observation as he made it, no in 
tended aspersion. Yet the assertion 
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touched off a fire in Schomburg 
that was still burning brightly at 
the time of his death on June 10, 
1938. 

Oddly enough, this story is es- 
sential to an understanding of the 
collection which the 135th Street 
Branch has built around the pri- 
vate library of Arthur A. Schom- 
burg. 

“The American Negro must re- 
make his past in order to make his 
future,” Schomburg wrote in an 
essay included in An Anthology of 
American Negro Literature. ‘When 
we consider the facts, certain chap- 
ters of American history will have 
to be reopened.” He then pointed 
to an exhibit of pamphlets, docu- 
ments, prints, and engravings from 
the collection in the New York Li- 
brary and asserted proudly, “Here 
is the evidence.” His argument is 
worth following: 

“Though it is orthodox to think 
of America as the one country 
where it is unnecessary to have a 
past, what is a luxury for the nation 
as a whole becomes a prime social 
necessity for the Negro. For him, 
a group tradition must supply com- 
pensation for persecution, and pride 
of race the antidote for prejudice. 

“History must restore what sla- 
very took away, for it is the social 
damage of slavery that the present 
generations must repair and offset. 
So among the rising democratic 
millions we find the Negro think- 
ing more collectively, more retro- 
spectively than the rest, and apt, 


out of the very pressure of the 
present, to become the most enthu- 
siastic antiquarian of them all.” 

This point of view, Schomburg 
admitted, is not new. In 1808 Abbé 
Grégoire, the genius of French 
abolitionist sentiment, published in 
Paris a book about distinguished 
Negroes. Two years later the vol- 
ume was issued in translation in 
Germany and England. 

Compendiums of the same sort 
have followed at intervals ever 
since. Many of them, Schomburg 
grants, have been “over-corrective, 
ridiculously over-laudatory,” but 
the purpose has generally been 
sound. Today scholarship in this 
area is better balanced, and the need 
is for a well-documented history— 
a history that is “less a matter of 
argument and more a matter of 
record.” 

Jupiter Hammon’s An Address 
to the Negroes in the State of New 
York (edition of 1787), the work 
of America’s first Negro poet, was 
obviously in the right mood for 
Schomburg could heartily applaud 
the poet’s now famous remark: “If 
we should ever get to Heaven, we 
shall find nobody to reproach us 
for being black, or for being slaves.” 

Manuscript poems and early edi- 
tions of the works of Phillis Wheat- 
ley, slave girl, immediately became 
part of the “evidence” which the 
collector had dedicated himself to 
assembling. In the same category 
were the sermons of Lemuel 
Haynes, the Negro who served as 
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pastor of a white church in Rut- 
land, Vermont, for thirty years fol- 
lowing the Revolutionary War, and 
John Marrant’s St. John’s Day eul- 
ogy to the “Brothers of African 
Lodge, No. 459,” delivered at Bos- 
ton in 1789. 

The scrapbook of Ira Aldridge, 
Negro actor who won fame in Eu- 
rope as a Shakespearean actor dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, became 
an appropriate item. The same could 
be said for the various editions of 
Clotel; or, The President's Daugh- 
ter; A Narrative of Slave Life in 
the United States, the first novel 
by an American Negro. 

Items acquired abroad, some of 
them even rarer than his American 
discoveries, frequently tended to re- 
inforce Schomburg’s conclusions 
about the Negro’s past. 

Naturally, a copy of Juan La- 
tino’s Latin verse (Granada, 1573) 
was cause for excitement. The same 
author’s book on the Escorial 
(1576) was a find of almost equal 
value. 

Remembered as incumbent of 
the chair of poetry at the Univer- 
sity of Granada during the reign of 
Philip V and spoken of as the 
“pest” Latinist of Spain in his day, 
Latino had not been thought of as 
a Negro for generations. Schom- 
burg reminded scholars that Juan 
Latino was a full-blooded African 
Negro and offered the poet’s verse 
on the return of the Spanish prince 
from the battle with the Turks at 
Lepanto, published twenty years be- 
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fore the first of Shakespeare's writ. 
ings, as an exhibit of Negro accom. 
plishment. 

These were starting-points. Latin 
and Dutch treatises were found. 
The autobiography of Gustavus 
Vassa, which led to Granville 
Sharp’s attack on slavery in the 
British colonies, was included in 
various editions. 

Schomburg found copies of the 
Almanacs (1792 and 1793) com- 
piled by Benjamin Banneker, the 
Negro whose unusual abilities were 
employed by Thomas Jefferson and 
others. 

The transaction by which Schom- 
burg’s private library was acquired 
was not a complicated one. The col- 
lection was purchased by the Car- 
negie Corporation at the suggestion 
of L. Hollingsworth Wood, Charles 
S. Johnson, and Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, officials of the National Ur- 
ban League. 

The price, $10,000, was regarded 
as token payment, a mere fraction 
of the collection’s actual value. It 
is thus suggested that Schomburg 
had a personal interest in placing 
the books in the Division of Negro 
Literature, History, and Prints. 

The first attendant of the collec- 
tion was Mrs. Catherine Latimer. 
A later gift from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration in 1932 enabled the New 
York Public Library to retain Mr. 
Schomburg as curator, a position he 
held, with certain interruptions, un- 
til his death. 

In 1939 Lawrence D. Reddick 
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succeeded Schomburg. Since that 
time accounts of the collection have 
appeared regularly in the yearly re- 
ports of the New York Public Li- 
brary. Meanwhile, the holdings of 
the collection have been expanded 
and the directions of its future de- 
velopment outlined. 

The search for rarities continues ; 
“old” items still get more than a 
third of the annual book budget. 

New books dealing with the sub- 
ject of the Negro and books by 
Negro authors are added to the 
division as soon as published. The 
collection of manuscripts and let- 
ters has been enriched by subse- 
quent contributions. The correspon- 
dence between Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar and his agent, Paul R. Rey- 
nolds, donated by the son of the 
latter, was such a gift. 

The collection has many auto- 
graphed letters and inscribed vol- 
umes. A number of Negro news- 
papers and magazines of America, 
as well as some from the West 
Indies and Africa, are to be found 
in its files. 

The division also owns a micro- 
filmed version of the most nearly 
complete existing file of Frederick 
Douglass’ newspaper. 

Schomburg’s principles are still 


the basis for the expansion of the 
collection which he founded. “The 

. . Most fascinating of all of the 
attempts to open up the closed Ne- 
gro past,” he once said “Lis] the 
important study of African cultural 
origins and sources. The bigotry of 
civilization . . . . must be corrected 
at its source. Fundamentally, it has 
come about from that depreciation 
of Africa which has sprung up from 
ignorance of her true role and 
position in human history.” 

The recognition which African 
sculpture, for example, had re- 
ceived, first in France and Ger- 
many, then gradually in the United 
States, seemed to him to be highly 
significant. 

The treasure of treasures in the 
Schomburg Collection is, of course, 
the volume of Juan Latino’s poems. 
Edward Laroque Tinker, columnist 
for the New York Times Book Re- 
view, is authority for the statement 
that this is one of the rarest books 
in the world. 

In the Schomburg. Collection, 
however, the Juan Latino is both a 
treasure and a symbol. It suggests 
both the past which the collection 
has sought to rediscover and the 
kind of future toward which it 
strives. 
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A COLONEL just back from North Africa tells of the troubles 
that beset some of our Negro troops who attempted to fraternize 
with Senegalese soldiers wearing the uniform of France, by talking 
English at the top of his voice. 

“One of our men,” the Colonel said, “was trying to make a 
Senegalese understand something, and as is usual in such difficulties, 
he was trying to overcome the language barrier by shouting. His 
voice went higher and higher, and then suddenly he gave up in 
disgust. ‘I don’t mind him learning French, so he can be uppity,’ 
he told a friend, ‘But that’s no reason he has to forget his own 


language!’ 
guag John Downing, Facts 


IN NYASSALAND young Africans pick themselves European 
names and are very fond of publishers’ catalogues as a source. One 
announced that his name was Harrap, and another that his was 
Stanley Unwin. The third, however, evidently looked upon as a 
leader by his fellows, declared proudly 4s name was Oxford Uni- 
versity Press! 


Douglas Woodruff, “Talking at Random” 


A RESOURCEFUL missionary fell into the hands of a band of 
cannibals. 
“Going to eat me, I take it,” said the missionary. 
“Yes,” replied the chief. 
“Don’t do it,” advised the missionary. ‘You wouldn’t like me.” 
He took out his pocket-knife, sliced a piece from the calf of his 
ieg, and handed it to the chief. “Try it and see for yourself,” he 
urged. 
The chief took one bite, grunted, and spat. 
The missionary remained for fifty years. He had a cork leg. 
Bennett Cerf, Saturday Review of Literature 
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{ Equality and democracy fine until 


white youths come face to face with it 


What About Mandy ? 


By Leo Shapiro 


T HAPPENED in July, 1941. 
Y It was the third day of 


public speaking class, and the 

students were giving three- 
minute extemporaneous speeches on 
“What America Means to Me.” 

They were unusual students, 
these boys and girls, unusual in 
a good many ways. They had been 
carefully picked from high schools 
all over the country on the basis 
of special distinction in some phase 
of speech work: dramatics, public 
speaking, or debate. 

Now they were taking an inten- 
sive five weeks’ pre-college course 
in one of the largest university 
speech departments in the United 
States. I had given the first assign- 
ment as a “feeler,” both to see 
what kind of material I would 
have to work with, and to give 
the students some idea of what 
things I would look for in their 
talks. And on this lovely July after- 
noon—lI was listening to these re- 
markable interpretations of the 
American’ Dream. 

For they were remarkable. These 


LEO SHAPIRO is director of the 
intercultural relations department of 
the B'nai B'rith Anti-Defamation 
League. He is a former De Paul Uni- 
versity professor. 


were no shy, inarticulate young- 
sters. They were youngsters of fif- 
teen and sixteen, to be sure, but 
they had already had more experi- 
ence in public speaking and gen- 
eral speech arts than 99 per cent 
of the adults get in a lifetime. 

And here they were speaking 
eloquently and beautifully, and say- 
ing the true and refreshingly ideal- 
istic things that youth traditionally 
seems to have a corner on. They 
had nothing to be afraid of; there 
was no employer to fear, and no 
social ostracism of ladies’ clubs to 
worry about—and they talked about 
America, independence, freedom, 
opportunity, equality — ‘What 
America Means to Me.” 

I had arranged the assignment 
so that all would give their speeches 
during one class hour, and when 
they were finished, I got up. I 
kept my soaring emotions in check 
and talked about the content and 
delivery for a while. 

Then I let go. This, I said, was 
wonderful. This was the American 
Dream in the flesh. Here were 
youngsters from all over the coun- 
try, a cross-section of American 
youth, with ideas and views about 
democracy which most adults were 
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not enlightened enough to share. 

I went on in this vein for a time 
while they looked very gratified, 
and then I came to the $64 ques- 
tion. Why not make a five-week 
unit out of this theme? What is 
there more important to talk about 
than democracy ? 

The students looked pleased. 
Only we would have to give our 
abstract concept muscle and bone. 
Talking about democracy is too 
easy. But what about democracy 
in life, in the community and city, 
particularly in your communities and 
cities? Let’s not wear democracy 
where it fits easily and comfortably. 
Let’s see where it pinches. Some 
of the students looked a bit un- 
certain now. But we went on with 
the idea anyway. 

The five weeks’ course was or- 
ganized about democracy as the 
pivotal theme. But it was democ- 
racy where the blood and guts 
show: Negro relations, the West 
Coast Japanese, anti-semitism, the 
Mexicans in the South and West. 

It was a college course during 
a hot July, and some of the stu- 
dents sweated pretty freely. I have 
an idea that some of them cussed 
pretty freely, too, But things were 
happening—and that was all I had 
wanted. 

What things? They were learning 
that democracy does not mean 
speeches, even eloquent and high- 
powered speeches that may get into 
the Bulletin of the Mid-West High 
School Oratory League. They were 
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learning that democracy has to do 
with this Jew who can’t get into 
a university and that Negro who 
can’t get into an elevator, this 
Mex and that Filip, this epithet 
and that lie. They were learning 
a lot of things, and not all of 
them liked it. 

There was Jane from Oklahoma 
City. Jane was a beautiful little 
gitl who spoke with a honeyed 
drawl that she had picked up from 
her Nashville mother. Jane knew 
all about Negroes. Why, Mandy 
and her husband Sam had been 
with her mother and the family for 
more than twenty-five years. Why, 
Mandy and Sam even lived with 
the family. 

In the same house, Jane? No, 
of course not. Daddy had fixed 
the barn in back of the house, and 
so you see—this, triumphantly— 
Mandy and Sam live with the 
family. 

“They know their place, and we 
know ours,” she continued. “They 
love the family. There’s nothing, 
just nothing, that they wouldn’t do 
for Miss Jane and Mister Robert. 
They wear our best clothes, after 
we're through with them. They 
just know their place, that’s all.” 

“How old are Mandy and Sam?” 
I asked as gently as I could. 

“Oh, somewhere in their fifties, 
I guess.” 

“And how old are you and your 
brother Robert?” I asked. 

“I’m fifteen and my brother is 
thirteen.” 
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Then I warmed up. “But it’s 
Mister Robert and Miss Jane. Don’t 
Mandy and Sam ever rate a last 
name, or a Mr. or Mrs.? Why do 
they have to live in a barn and 
come up to your house through 
the back and wear your best 
clothes—after you're through? You 
know you can say anything you 
wish here. I’m just asking why, 
that’s all.” 

Jane smiled a bit nervously. 
“Don’t you see, it’s got to be that 
way. There isn’t any other way. 
I don’t know why. It just has to 
be that way, that’s all.” 

I didn’t bother Jane much after 
that, because I knew what would 
happen. And it did, on the last day 
of class. I walked with her to her 
dormitory, and suddenly she started 
talking. 

“You know, I’m not going to 
come back to this university. I 
wouldn't be happy here. I see Negro 
women going to school here, and 
they sit in the library and act as 
if they belong here. They're per- 
fectly at home. 

“The Negroes live right here in 
this town, and their homes are love- 
ly. Things are so different from 
the way they are back home. I’ve 
read the books you've wanted us 
to read. If they are right, then 
we're wrong back home. I can’t 
believe that,” she cried out, anguish 
in her voice, “I just can’t. 

“I love Oklahoma City, but if 
it ever changed, I'd leave. I know 
you have all the arguments on 
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your side. But I couldn’t bear any 
change. It’s just got to be the way 
it is.” But she didn’t sound so 
happy about it. 

I believe Jane was an exception. 
One or two in the class felt some- 
what as she did, but not more 
than one or two. 

Most of the class seemed sin- 
cere. But were they? Was the whole 
idea a success? I think it was, 
though you can never be sure about 
these: things. 

I learned something, too, that 
every psychiatrist knows. I learned 
that people can talk about some- 
thing, like democracy, without hav- 
ing the remotest notion of what 
it means in their day-to-day ex- 
perience. And I learned that people 
can recognize something intellec- 
tually as a cold fact without being 
at all motivated by it. Many of the 
Jims and Janes know, in effect, 
what Boas and Embree and Kohn 
say about racial and minority 
groups. They know it—that’s all— 
but it doesn’t mean anything to 
them. They believe what is com- 
fortable to believe. 

But most people are not Jims 
and Janes. Most people are what 
most of the students in my class 
were: fundamentally well - inten- 
tioned but blissfully unaware of the 
facts. And when they learn the facts? 
Well, the last speeches of my young 
students were perhaps not as 
polished as their first orations, but 
they were tough and rugged with 
the hard facts of living democracy. 
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What, then, can one person do? 
One thing we can all do is to beg 
or coax people to read—if possible, 
by actually buying them the “right” 
books or magazines. Also we can 
try to get people to talk their dif- 
ferences over informally, as freely 
as possible, in a face-to-face discus- 
sion. No oratory, no long speeches 
without any on-the-spot answer— 
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just plain, solid, face-to-face talk, 

Finally, we can try making peo- 
ple talk things and facts and people 
rather than the vague concepts 
which many find it so easy and con- 
venient to toss around. Liberty 
sounds great — but what about 
Mandy? Equality is wonderful— 
but what about Sam? 
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A condensation from the book 


By Henrietta Buckmaster 


Called by the New York Times “the best historical novel of 1944,” 
this new thrilling story of the South by the author of Let My People 
Go is a revealing historic chronicle of the Dixie pre-Civil War era. 


It relates a seldom-told tale of the Southern whites who could not 
stomach slavery and actively fought against plantation aristocracy. 
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Railroad in deepest Georgia 


{| A stirring story of the Underground 


Deep River 


By Henrietta Buckmaster 


UTSIDE the dry-goods store 
O of Twiggs, the New Eng- 
lander, they waited for the 
stage. That was mountain 
luggage surrounding them, sure 
enough, the trunk cut from Gilmer 
pine and bound with hickory loops, 
the bags woven of mountain straw 
and bound with rawhide. 

“What do you reckon they'll see 
before they get back to the moun- 
tains?” Savanna said with a little 
laugh as if Simon could read her 
thoughts. “Lordy, lordy, they'd 
better be wonderful things!” 

She stepped back from the road 
as the dust from the stage rose in 
her face. 

Simon looked around swiftly. 
Jake Thompson had not come to 
say good-by. He had five dollars 
for Jake Thompson, but he put it 
back in his pocket. Simon helped a 
widow-lady into the stage, her long, 
black dress hemmed with dust, her 
heavy mourning veil shutting out 
the air. 

Simon grinned suddenly, paused 
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for a moment, and ducked into the 
stage. He settled himself between 
Savanna and the widow-lady. 

Outside they heard the driver 
shouting to the horses. The lurch 
of the stage flung them against each 
other. The widow-lady spoke in a 
soft, breathless voice. 

“Jake Thompson tole me to say 
good-by t’ye. He says t’tell you that 
now you're ridin’ on an_ under- 
ground train.” 

Simon swung himself slowly over 
to the seat facing the widow-lady. 

“Ma'am,” he said, his voice 
trembling a little, “what are you 
saying?” 

The soft voice behind the veil 
was unsteady. “I done jes’ what 
Jake Thompson tole me. I studied 
real careful to say it right. He 
dasn’t speak to you hisself.”” 

“Ma'am,” said Simon tightly, 
“would you mind lifting your 
veil?” 

The slender body stiffened and 
then a black gloved hand moved 
slowly to lift the veil. Two great 
eyes, frightened and unblinking, 
looked at him from a dark brown 
face. 

“Thankee,” said Simon automat- 
ically, “‘put down that veil.” 


Savanna laughed softly. “Jake 
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Thompson’s not saying Good-by, 
Simon. He’s saying Howdy with a 
vengeance.” 

Simon stared at the black veil, 
and he knew now that large eyes 
were watching him. Suddenly he 
laughed. “By God, Jake Thomp- 
son’s smarter than a fox! God Al- 
mighty, if that doesn’t beat every- 
thing!” He turned to the widow- 
lady. “Didn’t he send any message 
to me besides that good-by?” 

The black bonnet shook. 

“Not a one about what to do 
with you?” 

The black bonnet shook again. 

“Reckon you've got some ideas 
yourself ?”” 

The soft voice faltered, “He jes’ 
said I'd git No’th thisaway for 
sure,” 

Simon stared at the black veil. 
“Looks like we’ve got to be first 
class engineers on this line, even if 
we don’t know a thing about lo- 
comotives.” He sucked in his 
cheeks. ‘““What’s your name, young 
woman ?”’ 

The veil lifted so that the black 
eyes could stare at him unhampered. 
There was a note of surprise in the 
voice. ‘My nmame’s Joe Manson, 
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DDITIONAL passengers 
A were waiting at the ten- 
mile point, where the 
horses were freshened. 


Simon got out of the stage and © 


helped the driver change the horses 
while the new passengers hauled 
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their belongings to the top of the 
stage, assisted only by a small Ne- 
gro boy. Then Simon climbed back 
hastily into his old seat. 

“Don’t lift that veil for anything, 
and don’t talk beyond No and Yes. 
The fat man’s a planter from Shady 
Dale, and the feller with the beard’s 
a South Carolina clergyman. I'd 
trust both of them as far as from 
here to the sheriff.” 

Joe did not answer. 

“Move over,”” Savanna said, “‘let 
me sit next to Joe.” 


The fat man made the stage 
lurch. He was a cross, fat man who 
settled himself with a scowl in in- 
adequate space. He stared fiercely 
and did not answer Simon's 
“Howdy,” but shouted instead at 
the Negro boy who scampered onto 
the box beside the driver. Savanna 
took one of the widow's black 
gloved hands, and patted it gently, 
her large eyes fixed on the fat man. 
The clergyman, who was a powerful 
man with a grizzly beard, waited 
with grim patience for the fat man 
to allocate to him the proper space. 


The clergyman, who introduced 
himself promptly as Mr. Harris, 
looked at each in turn with small, 
penetrating, inexorable eyes. 

“In sorrow?” he asked abruptly, 
nodding toward the black figure. 

Savanna nodded. 

“Husband?” 

Savanna said softly, ‘Terrible 
sorrow,” and bent her head. 

“God’s mercies never fail,” and 
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Mr. Harris leaned forward to pat a 
black gloved hand. 

Savanna felt the stiffening of the 
boy’s body. ‘“‘She’s sick with sor- 
row,” Savanna said. ‘She hasn't 
said a word since her husband's 
funeral.” 

“A good, devoted woman,” the 
clergyman said, and peered with a 
sudden naked curiosity. 

Savanna put her arm around the 
black shoulders and drew the head 
against her shoulder. Only a veil 
hung between Joe and exposure. 
She felt his head resist the pressure 
of her hand, and she thought with 
sudden anger of all the things that 
separated him from her, separated 
one human being from another. 

He was unhappy with his head 
against her shoulder, and when the 
clergyman turned to scrutinize the 
fat man again, she released the pres- 
sure of her hand. 

She glanced obliquely at Simon. 
Simon’s insatiable brown eyes never 
left the fat man or the clergyman. 
His white-knuckled fist lay on his 
knees. She lowered her head, pat- 
ting the gloved hand abstractedly. 

The dust rose and choked them. 
The heat hung about them like a 
hangman’s hood. The fat man and 
the clergyman, sitting by the win- 
dows, caught the only breeze that 
passed. In the back of the coach 
the heat was suffocating. A gloved 
hand went up beneath the veil and 
returned to the black lap again cov- 
ered with moisture. Savanna pressed 
a handkerchief into the hand. 
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The fat man said suddenly, 
“Damn fool women. Why don't 
she take off that veil?” 

Savanna said, “Sir, you're forget- 
ting yourself!” Then she turned to 
the widow-lady. ‘Dearie, the gen- 
tleman suggests you take off your 
veil.” The black head shook and a 
little voice said ‘‘No’m.” 

Savanna closed her eyes. The boy 
was helpless. Mercy would never 
reach as far as him. Not a black. 
face-mercy. She held his hand. He 
said he was fourteen, running away 
to reach his pa in Canada. Her 
closed eyes harried her with visions. 
A thousand miles to freedom at the 
rate the old stage was traveling. ... 

The clergyman’s eyes were never 
still, moving from the window to 
the black figure, to the planter, to 
the black figure. The heavily rutted 
road flung them against each other, 
and once Mr. Harris lurched for- 
ward and saved himself only by 
clutching the knee of the widow- 
lady. Savanna hushed the little 
scream that came from _ behind 
the black veil, and Mr. Harris 
was elaborately apologetic. Savanna 
wiped the perspiration from her 
brow and felt the springs of fear 
coil and uncoil within her. 


HEN THEY stopped 
W/ again for fresh horses, the 
fat man and Mr. Harris 
left the stage to continue 
their conversation with Simon in a 
walking position, and Savanna whis- 


pered, “Get down, Joe. Walk on 
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the other side of the coach. Lean 
on me if anyone comes.” 

They paced along the road slowly, 
Savanna telling him when he might 
lift his black veil in safety. 

“God Almighty, ma’am. This 
thing don’t let me breathe.” 

“Keep walking, Joe,” she said, 
“slowly. Hold it up until I warn 
you.” A horseman came down the 
road toward them. Joe needed no 
warning. She heard a faint groan 
as the veil dropped. When the 
horseman had passed, she said, 
“Again. They're buckling up the 
last horse. Take a deep breath.” 

Returning toward the stage, she 
supported him with an arm about 
his waist. He whispered, ‘‘I’d ruther 
take a chance without this gear, 
ma'am. I'd ruther lick across a field 
in my pants.” 

“Jake Thompson gave you orders. 
You'll mind them.” 

The clergyman supported the 
widow-lady under her elbow as she 
mounted the coach and sank with 
an outpuffing of breath into the hot 
trap of her corner. Savanna took 
up the black gloved hand again and 
outstared the clergyman. 


At noon they stopped for dinner. 
Simon assisted the widow-lady to 
the public house, and asked the 
landlord for a private room. 

“You'll fix on the ladies’ parlor,” 
the landlord said curtly. “Hey, you, 
git them traps out of the way! 
_ lazy niggers! Hey—you, 

ill!” 
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The stage driver said, “He's a 
mean cuss. You tell that widder- 
lady to lock the door of the ladies’ 
parlor.” Simon looked at him 
quickly. His young, round face was 
blank. Simon watched him to the 
bar where he ordered a drink, and 
Simon felt a cold sweat bathe his 
body. 
In the ladies’ parlor, he said to 
Joe, ‘You stay behind that door, 
and Savanna, you throw the bolt 
when I leave the room.” Then he 
went hastily to the bar and stationed 
himself where he could see all those 
who came near the room. 

In the ladies’ parlor, Joe stood 
in the middle of the room while 
Savanna slipped the bolt softly. He 
was a taut, forlorn figure, his veiled 
head turned in her direction. 

“Stay away from the window 
too,” Savanna said, ‘‘and take off 
your bonnet.” She smiled at him. 
“You're a smart boy, Joe. You'll 
make it.” But as she took off her 
own bonnet and shook the dust out 
of her hair and her full skirts, the 
tautness inside her curled tighter 
than a well-made spring. Fear was 
the biggest thing in her life now. 
Her stomach, her chest, her jaws 
ached with the rigidity of fear. Her 
fingers trembled when she tried to 
steady them. Everyone’s your enemy 
now, she said to herself, just re- 
member that. 

She motioned Joe against the wall 
when a knock came, and opened the 
door only wide enough to receive 
the dinner tray. To the Negro serv- 
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ant she whispered, “The lady’s ly- 
ing down. Be real quiet.” 

She saw Joe’s eyes and _ said, 
“When did you eat last?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“Then you've got that look just 
because you're a growing boy.”” The 
cabbage had boiled to death and the 
pork was cold and fat, but Joe, be- 
ing a growing boy, made no com- 
plaints. She watched him shovel 
the food as she moved her fork 
among the watery cabbage leaves. 

“Did you think of running away 
all by yourself?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Weren't you afraid?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“What are you going to do when 
you reach your Pa?” 

“Git me a job makin’ machines.” 

She fiddled with her fork and 
wiped her hot brow. 

“Do many people do work like 
that?” 

“Reckon not, ma’am.” 

“What would you have done if 
Jake hadn’t gotten you this dress?” 

His fork was poised, half way to 
his mouth. “Cum on the way I cum 
from Gordon, I reckon, ma’am.”’ 

“From Gordon?” 

“I kept off the road—Pa taught 
me that. Cum at night. Kept away 
from houses ‘cause dogs barked.” 

She looked at the long oval head 
with the close-cropped hair rising 
from the high black neck of the 
dress and asked, “Are you scared 
now, Joe?” 

He hesitated for only a moment. 
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“Yes’m.” 

She held a damp _ handkerchief 
against her mouth. husband's 
got a pistol in his bag.” 

Joe wailed suddenly, ‘Oh, Lord 
Jesus, ma’am, I don’t want to put 
nobody to no trouble. I just want 
t’ git to my Pa!” 


ATER in the day, the fat 

/ man left them. 

Night came, Savanna 
listened to the deep breath. 
ing of the boy, and knew that he 
had fallen asleep. In the darkness 
she tried to stretch the muscles of 
her thighs and arms. The eternal 
lurching of the stage churned her 
mind and bruised her body. The 
unidentified passenger, who had 
taken the fat man’s place late in 
the afternoon, shouted out the win- 
dow, ‘‘When do we get out of this 
hell wagon?” The driver gave no 
answer. “I want my dinner!” The 
driver cracked his whip, and horses 
lunged forward and pulled frantic 
ally for a hundred yards then 
slowed to their indifferent trot. A 
half hour later, the stage stopped. 
The driver's dusty face was thrust 
through the opened door. 

“All passengers out. Gentlemen 
got to push this yere stage up the 
hill. Dinner’s at the top.” 

The horses were breathing hatd, 
and steaming. The driver took the 
bridles and three gentlemen ap 
plied themselves to the rear of the 
stage. Savanna drew Joe to the side 
of the road, and, through the tough 
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grass, started up the hill. 

“That'll do fine!” the driver 
shouted, three-fourths of the way to 
the top. ““Reckon they kin make it 
now.” The clergyman and the 
stranger did not give up, but Simon 
hurried to walk beside the slowly 
moving women. 

He said hastily, “I’m afeared of 
this clergyman, and I’m afeared of 
this widow’s get-up. Mind care- 
fully. Don’t let him talk to you.” 
Then he added softly, “When we 
get to Atlanta, Joe’s goin’ to be a 
boy again. I figure that’s safer.” 

At the top of the hill, the driver 
was shouting at the horses and per- 
suading them through the broken 
paling of a fence. The open door 
of the inn showed the light of a 
cooking fire but few other lights. 
The clergyman panting, the sweat 
running into his beard, stood in the 
doorway waiting for them. Simon’s 
hand stole out and grasped Joe’s 
arm. “When you get inside,” he 
whispered, “‘sink down and pre- 
tend to cry.” 

Mr. Harris said, “That last tenth 
of a mile winds you up for a good 
dinner.” 

“Got no call to hope for much 
dinner,” Simon said, and then as 
Mr. Harris stretched out his hand 
to help the widow-lady over the 
sill, he said, “Goin’ far?” 

Mr. Harris looked at him and 
showed his dark teeth in a smile. 
“Goin’ as far as you, I reckon. 
Atlanta?” 

“Atlanta's right.” 


The widow-lady sank into a seat 
facing the door, and lowered her 
face to her hands. Savanna cried, 
kneeling beside the chair. “We 
must get her to a room.” 

The public room was heavy with 
smoke and loud with voices. Drov- 
ers stood at the bar, and the fire 
crackled with the accuracy of their 
tobacco juice. Simon pounded on 
the table, and, when they looked 
at him, demanded the landlord. 

“That’s me,” a tall, sad man in 
open shirt and short breeches said, 
but he did not leave his place by 
the bar. 

“A private room for this lady, 
if you please.” 

“Right away.” 

“Right away.” 

The landlord sent a stream of 
tobacco juice into the fire, turned 
back to the drovers, and the voices 
rose again. 

Simon did not sit down. He 
smiled, and leaned against the back 
of the widow-lady’s chair, watch- 
ing for the first move of the land- 
lord. Savanna slipped her hand 
through his arm, and he pressed 
it against his side. 


HE STAGE driver came in, 

} and the other passenger. The 
driver followed a routine 
evidently prescribed by him- 

self. He went straight to the 
bar, gave his order, slapped the 
landlord on the back, looked over 
the drovers for a friend, and then 
returned to the door to inspect the 
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notices tacked to a board. He read 
them carefully, sales notices and 
mortgage notices, and then he 
shouted back to the bar, ‘Hey Bert, 
ye got this yere nigger boy tied 
up good?” and tapped with his 
finger at a notice side by side to a 
mortgage sale. 

“Ain’t got him yet, Bill,’ the 
landlord called back, “give him 
time.” 

“Got the trap baited good ?’’ Bill 
roared with laughter and went to 
claim his drink. 

“I ain’t found any good nigger 
bait, less it’s a full-sized meal.” 

Savanna felt the tenseness that 
came into Simon’s arm, and turned 
her head slowly with his. Mr. Har- 
ris strolled to the notice and bent 
to read it, his arms crossed behind 
his back. He turned his head 
slightly and looked at them. 

“Like to hear it?” 

“Doesn't make much difference,” 
Simon said. 

“Reckon as a law-abiding citizen 
jou ought to hear it.” He read 
slowly with emphasis. ‘$100 re- 
ward. Ran away from subscriber 
on Saturday night last, 17th inst., 
Negro boy, Joe, about fourteen 
years old.” (Joe moved suddenly. 
Simon put his hand on_ his 
shoulder.) “He is medium sized, 
dark complexioned, looks younger 
than his age. Does not answer 
readily when spoken to. Had on 
cotton pants and shirt, no shoes. 
I will give the above reward if 
taken in good condition. Alexander 
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H. Manson. Gordon, June 19, 
1859.”” Mr. Harris turned around. 
“I guess that’s duty plan as can 
be. Though I don’t hold with te. 
wards. They interfere with duty,” 

Simon said, “I reckon you don't 
come across those boys often, 
They're slippery propositions.” 

Mr. Harris turned away and went 
toward the bar. “Niggers haven't 
any brains. They never git far.” 
He laid his coin down and stood 
silently and a little apart, his back 
to the bar. Simon was afraid of 
silence; he roared again. ‘‘Land- 
lord, what’s the matter with two 
rooms and a little service?” 

The landlord did not stir from 
among the drovers. He called out 
to a Negro servant, “Rooms 2 and 
3, Abe,’ and turned his back on 
his guests. But Simon knew, as 
they went up the open plank steps, 
that Mr. Harris’ eyes were follow- 
ing them. / 

He examined the door of Num- 
ber 2, and moved the table to block 
the entrance. 

“The table against the door'll 
waken you if anyone comes in. 
Then holler. Don’t be scared, 
youngster. You'll make it.” 

“Sure, I'll make it now,” he said, 
but his smile was fleeting. 

“Take off your bonnet, Joe,” 
Savanna said quietly, “and turn 
around. I'll undo your dress.” Her 
fingers were trembling. She would 
take vengeance some day on the 
people who made dark fear rise 
up in her. When the fastenings 
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were undone, she put her arm for 
a moment across the boy’s shoulder. 

“Don’t think about that poster,” 
Simon was saying. “It doesn’t mean 
a thing.” He leaned against the 
edge of the table as Joe folded the 
dress and sat on the edge of the bed 
in his shirt and pants 


"No, sir. Not a thing.” His 
voice shook a little. 
“You're all right, youngster. 


You're a fine boy.” Joe grinned 
and looked down at his hands. “But, 
say—fourteen? That’s a man!”’ Joe 
grinned and shot him a quick up- 
watd look. “When you get those 
bones filled out, you're goin’ to be 
a big feller. Have you thought 
what Canada’s goin’ mean to you?” 

The grin was fixed now. “Yes- 
sit! Reckon it’s near the best place 
in the world. Bet they’s a heap of 
work but no boss-drivers. Bet I 
kin fiddle with them machine-ideas 
and nobody’Il call me ‘lazy nigger.’ 
Bet they’s a pike of chittlin’s and 
fatback and pone.” His grin 
wavered for only a moment, and 
his eyes went to Simon. ‘‘Ain’t they, 
mas’r?”” 

“That's what I hear-tell. Can do 
what you like and get paid for it, 
and plenty of chittlin’s thrown in.” 

Joe whistled softly, and the grin 
returned. “Lordy, Lordy . . .” He 
put his elbows on his knees and 
propped his chin against his hand. 
"I done make a real handy li’le 
cotton picker. Weren’t as good as 
I cuda made, but it didn’t take no 
time. Boss-driver done break it up. 
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Said only a lazy nigger’d a-thought 
of something like that.” He sighed 
and dropped his hands betwee. 
his knees. “I hear-tell they don’t 
use cotton-pickers in Canada.” 

Savanna’s hand rested on his 
shoulder again. Simon smiled. “You 
can think of something else. Seems 
like the North’s gettin’ hold of 
heaps of machine ideas. Maybe 
you'll figger out something and be 
a big man, and we can say, ‘Dog- 
gone it, we knew him when he was 
just thinking that up!” 

Joe grinned and shifted his feet. 
““Mas’r, I got heaps of ideas! I 
got an idea for weavin’ things, and 
I got an idea for plowin’, an’ I 
even got an idea fer a locomo- 
tive!” 

Simon whistled. “I just want to 
know if you'll remember me when 
you're famous.” 

“Yes, sir. I'll remember you.” 
The soft black eyes swept to 
Savanna. “I reckon I'll remember 
you both fer ever an’ ever.” 

Simon stood up slowly, the 
candlelight flinging his huge 
shadow on the wall. “Don’t you 
think of anything now but getting 
to the North and getting through 
to Canada. And you hold on to 
that black dress. Pants are out, 
after all. That reward poster didn’t 
say a word about a black dress.” 

Joe hunched his shoulders. “It 
said a heap o’ other things.” 

“But nothing about a black dress. 
Put that table against the door, 
and don’t sleep too heavy.” 
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Joe looked at him 
obliquely. 

“Are they goin’ cum, mas’r?”’ 

“You know what I know, Joe. 
They're always hangin’ around.” 
He put his hands on Joe’s shoulders. 
“But don’t be scared, youngster. 
If they come we'll give them hell.” 

Simon looked back from the 
door. Joe still sat on the edge of 
the bed, the shadows heavy behind 
him, his large eyes following them, 
his drooping hands stiff. Fourteen 
was too old for him. He was a 
child. “Easy, Joe,” Simon said soft- 
ly, his hand on the door. Jee 
blinked once and ran the back of 
his hand across his mouth. He 
smiled faintly. Outside the locusts 
sawed suddenly, high and rasping, 
in the hot night. 


slowly, 


he had not slept at all. Yet 

Savanna’s voice came from 

far away. ‘“Simon—Simon! 
That’s Joe!” 

He pulled on his trousers and 
did not wait for his shirt. The 
narrow hall was lighted by the 
sharp beam of flaring candles held 
by the landlord, and the stage driver 
who were running from the floor 
below. Simon heard the cry again. 
He braced himself in the doorway 
to Joe’s room, blocking the en- 
trance. 

He saw Joe’s thin young body 
crouching by the window, a stool 
raised above his head, while, with a 
pistol in his hand, the clergyman 


Yq T SEEMED to Simon that 
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lunged forward in an effort to seize 
the stool. 

“Joe!’’ Simon cried. The soft eyes 
wavered for only a moment. “Joe 
—jump!” 

Joe stood up slowly, closed his 
eyes tightly, and flung the stool so 
accurately that Mr. Harris screamed, 
Then he leaped to the window, his 
eyes turned toward Simon, his 
mouth open but no sound coming, 
his child’s face wet with fright. 
He jumped, and Simon did not 
wait for the thud of landing. He 
flung himself toward the stairs and 
the landlord let go of his candle 
and it fell to the splintering steps. 
At the top of the stairs, the clergy- 
man was shouting, “Catch that 
man! Don’t let him get out.” and 
Savanna was crying, “Simon—take 
care. That black boy means to trip 
you!” 

Simon fell, and the stage driver 
flung himself past the Negro serv- 
ant and pinioned Simon to the 
floor. Simon was stronger than the 
stage driver and got to his knees, 
but the clergyman and the land. 
lord reached him before he could 
regain his feet. Savanna, running 
down the stairs and past them to 
the door, was seized by the clergy- 
man and flung into a chair. “I'll 
get that boy, not you! Not you!” 
He ran out into the darkness, to- 
ward the pools of light which came 
from the open windows. But Sav- 
anna did not linger in the chait. 
She too ran into the dark, making 
a trumpet of her hands and ciy- 
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ing, “Run, Joe. Run as hard as 
you can!"” The clergyman struck at 
her in a rage, but she shouted 
again, “Joe, Joe—run!” The clergy- 
man seized her arms and forced her 
before him into the inn. 

She thought with violent im- 
potence of her white womanhood. 
It gave her nothing in a moment of 
ctisis but a sudden weakness in 
the arms. Never in her life had she 
been so angry. She had never been 
defeated—never once defeated. She 
looked at Simon as the clergyman 
thrust her again into a chair. The 
landlord stood on one side of him 
with a stick of firewood, while the 
stage driver stood on the other side 
with a long-barreled pistol. Simon 
said, “You won't catch that boy. You 
won't catch that boy. He’s got free- 
dom in his very guts.” The per- 
petual never-dying fire of a South- 
ern hearth lighted his half-naked 
body and showed the hard muscles 
of his arms and shoulders, He sat 
with his legs doubled back, his 
hands gripping the sides of the 
chair. 

The clergyman turned on him in 
a cold rage, ‘Shut up your mouth, 
you brigand.”” His face was white 
and wet with sweat. He said to the 
landlord, ‘‘It’s black as a sinner out 
there. Any dogs handy?” 

“Ain't no dogs in this section, 
nohow,” the landlord answered. 

“Where does the patrol captain 
live?” 

The landlord lowered his fire- 
wood. 


“Watch him!” the clergyman 
warned. “Watch him every mo- 
ment. Where does the patrol cap- 
tain live?” 

“Two-three miles.” 

“Tell your nigger to fetch him 
up.” 

“Not my nigger. He'll go two- 
three miles in t’other direction. ’ 

“Send someone.” 

The landlord hesitated. 
no one knows the way.” 

The clergyman jerked his thumb 
toward Simon. “Tie him up, and 
go yourself.” 

“Tie me up,” said Simon quietly, 
“and break your arms.” 

The clergyman looked at him 
with narrow eyes. Presently he 
walked to the fireplace to light his 
pipe, and when he rose he held a 
piece of firewood. Simon put up 
his arms, half rising, but the blow 
caught him across the crown of his 
head. Savanna did not scream; her 
hands tightened on her chair and 
her head grew dizzy. 

“Get some rope,” the clergyman 
said, and the stage driver slid his 
pistol into his pocket and went to 
unwind a rope from a trunk. Simon 
drew in his breath with a hissing 
sound, and the muscles in his arms 
swelled and grew weak. When the 
driver returned, the clergyman" tied 
his hands to the chair and then 
laughed for the first time, a sharp, 
unsteady sound. 

“'Taint nice to use means like 
this nor hit a lady. . . . But I got 
a fondness for the law and this pair 
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hasn't. You git a horse,”’ he said 
to the landlord. ‘You've got a duty 
to the law as well as me. You git 
that patter-roller over here as fast 
as you kin ride. And lay out a pan 
of water so the lady kin clean up 
her husband’s head.” 

The faint, far-off excitement of a 
dull man had lighted in the land- 
lord’s eyes when he first picked up 
the piece of firewood, and it 
kindled now more brightly. He lay 
out a pan of water and a rag, and 
after awhile he could be heard call- 
ing his Negro servant and even- 
tually riding away. 

Savanna bathed Simon’s head, 
and made a bandage of the coarse 
cloth. Midnight was a time of 
silence. No night birds cried; owls 
were still. The clergyman sat with 
his chin against his hand, between 
Savanna and the door. 

“I figured there was something 
wrong early in the afternoon,” he 
said to no one in_ particular. 
“Seems like a white lady would 
show white even behind that big 
veil. And when I helped her out of 
the coach, it seemed like it wasn’t 
white skin between her glove and 
her sleeve. Seemed like. I couldn't 
be sure.” 

Savanna listened into the dark- 
ness. Might she hear Joe? If he 
were stirring in the underbrush a 
mile away, might she hear him? 
She listened. She looked at Simon, 
his head against the pillow she had 
arranged behind him, and anger 
sent the blood pounding into her 
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heart again. Simon's brows were 
drawn together, and his lips trem. 
bled. Once his eyes opened and he 
looked at her. She went to him and 
kissed him and told him to sleep. 
The driver said, ‘“That’s right. It'll 
take the knock out of yer head.” 

She went back to listening, and 
the clergyman smoked, his eyes as 
bright as steel. The driver pro. 
duced some cards from his pocket 
and squatted on the floor. “Can't 
see why I got to go without my 
sleep. Reckon this ain’t any busi- 
ness of mine.” 

“For obstructin’ the law,” the 
clergyman said, ‘‘ there’s a mighty 
big fine. Mind you don’t obstruct 
the law by goin’ to sleep.” 


WO HOURS later the patrol 

captain came back with the 

landlord. He was a thickset 

man with angry eyes in 
which sleep sat jaggedly. “Damn 
nigger,” he said. “You won't find 
him till daylight. Like for me to 
stand outside and whistle with my 
fingers ?”” 

The clergyman said nothing. He 
pointed to the reward poster nailed 
near the door. The _patroller 
scowled, drawing his thick brows 
together, and patting down his 
sleep-rumpled hair. “Caught a nig- 
ger once before,” he said. ‘With 
this hundred dollars I could buy me 
a good acre of bottom land. I'll 
tide down the road a mite, though 
they don’t ever keep to the roads.” 
He read the description of the fugi- 
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tive again, his lips moving with the 
words. “Ought to pick up some- 
body.”” 

“Pick up the right one,” the 
clergyman said stiffly. 

The patroller stared at him and 
laughed suddenly. ‘Sure. Why 
not ?”” 

He went out, leaving the door 
open, and now the clergyman al- 
lowed it to remain open. They 
heard the patroller’s horse stirring 
and then going off at a trot. In the 
darkness, Joe would be able to hear 
that trotting horse . . . if Joe were 
not already beyond the sound. 

Savanna did not remember when 
the dawn came. She must have 
slept, her head upright against her 
chair. She wakened suddenly to see 
the faint early light coming through 
the open door, and she looked across 
the gray, flat country with the mis- 
directed alertness of the newly 
awakened. Joe was not here. . 
nor was there any sound of Joe. 
She turned swiftly to Simon. He 
had not shifted his position, His 
lips were twitching, his brow was 
still knotted. The clergyman sat by 
the door, his position unchanged, 
a dead pipe between his teeth, his 
eyes steely bright on her. The driver 
lay on the floor, his cheek against 
his cards. The landlord was not 
here. Savanna could hear the rattle 
of the well bucket and the cry of 
a cock, 

Outside, the anonymity of dawn 
was giving place, and down the 
road she heard a horseman riding. 
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Only a white man would be riding 
at this hour. Down the road the 
horse stopped. She heard a voice 
cry out. The clergyman turned in 
his chair and tried to see through 
the door. Simon opened his eyes. 
Savanna sat more rigid, her hands 
clasped tightly in her lap. 

The cry was repeated, a gun was 
fired. The clergyman left his chair 
and stood in the doorway. Sud- 
denly he shouted and plunged to- 
ward the road . The driver wakened 
and sat up. Savanna looked across 
at Simon. “Joe?” asked Simon. 
Savanna did not answer; she did 
not move. Simon moved his head 
against the pillow and pushed him- 
self more erect. 

“Listen to me,” he said harshly. 
“When the stage leaves, you go to 
Atlanta. They won't dare to keep 
you. Come to the depot every 
morning until you hear from me.” 
He tried to raise a hand to his 
head, forgetting the rope. The 
driver staggered across to him on 
his newly wakened legs. 

“Can't stand seeing a man not 
able to even scratch his own head,” 
he said, untying the rope. “Get a 
stretch till them buzzards come 
back.” 

Simon rose unsteadily to his feet, 
his hand on Savanna’s shoulder, 
and stared at him. 

“Are you sure you know what 
you're saying?” 

The driver shuddered with sleepi- 
ness and stumbled to the door in 
search of a pail of water and a 
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towel. “I’m from Pennsylvany,’’ he 
said, leaning against the door and 
turning his head. “I ain’t got time 
to chase nigger boys all over 
Georgy.”” He shook his head and 
shuddered again. “And I ain’t got 
time to hold my eyelids open with 
a horse pistol all night long, 
either.” 

“Come back here!” Simon said. 

The driver stumbled back, mas- 
saging his scalp. 

“Will you wait ten minutes out- 
side Newborn for me this morn- 
ing? Just ten minutes?” 

Savanna cried, “Simon, you 
daren’t!”” 

He paid no attention to her. Out- 
side, the horse had resumed its trot 
down the road, and shouting voices 
were drawing nearer. 

“Ten minutes?” Simon stood up- 
right now without holding the chair. 

The driver grinned. “If you paid 
your fare, you're entitled to a seat.” 

Simon looked at him for a mo- 
ment, his dark brows still drawn to- 
gether, then he smiled. Life came 
into his face again, strength flood- 
ing the half-naked body. 

“Why don’t you make a run for 
it now,” the driver said, taking a 
look through the door. ‘They've 
got the nigger boy.” 

Simon’s face drained of color. 
“Damn them to fire and hell!” He 
lowered himself into the chair. 
“Tie my hands loose. They'll hold 
my wife if I lick off now.” 

“Simon, Joe believed . . .” 
“Joe believed something, and so 
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do I. Tie up my hands. We're the 
folks that always have the fighting 
to do.” 

“You can’t fight now,” the driver 
said, his head turned toward the 
road. “They'll make mincemeat of 
you.” 

Simon repeated stubbornly, 
“We're the ones who've got to fight 
forever and ever, amen.” 

He leaned his head against the 
pillow and closed his eyes. Savanna 
stood immovable, looking at noth- 
ing (though her head was raised 
and her eyes were open), but listen- 
ing, listening with a terrible fixity 
to the shouts outside the door and 
the slowing horse hoofs. Inside her 
screamed a faint, far voice that was 
heard no farther away than her own 
spirit. 

When she saw the patroller and 
the clergyman in the doorway, she 
turned away. But Simon’s eyes 
opened, and the nails of one hand 
bit into the other. The clergyman 
stood in the doorway, a tight smile 
on his lips. He looked only briefly 
at Simon and Savanna, but the 
tentacles of his regard reached out 
to curl about them. 


HE PATROL captain flung 

forward with an auto- 

matic display of savagery. 

Joe stumbled against Savanna 

with a faint whimper. ‘‘Mind he 

don’t knock you down, ma’am. 
a fierce customer.” 

Savanna’s arm steadied him. She 

demanded urgently, “Why didn't 
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you run, Joe? L-hollered-like blazes.” 

The boy’s body shook as if freez- 
ing. His fumbling hand reached 
for her skirt like a child, although 
the gesture was a blind one, un- 
known to himself. His eyes were 
closed and small beads of sweat 
covered his face and his lips, which 
were twitching with the spasms of 
his body. 

The clergyman shoved a chair 
under Joe. “He was tryin’ to oblige 
you, ma’am, but he twisted his 
ankle jumpin’ from that window. 
God’s on the side of the law.” 

Savanna felt an anger too great to 
bear the sight of man or beast. 
After a moment, when she could 
make her limbs obey her, she tore 
strips of the coarse cloth given her 
for Simon, and soaked them in the 
pan of water. 

“What are you doing?” the 
clergyman asked, watching her 
obliquely. 

“I'm getting ready to bind up his 
ankle,” 

The patrol captain laughed. 
“Who says he’s got a sprained 
ankle? Eh? His High and Mighty 
Niggerness?” He drew back his 
boot and kicked at the swollen 
ankle. Joe screamed and fell to the 
floor, clutching his ankle, his head 
bowed to his knees. 

“There now — there, captain!” 
the clergyman exclaimed, his face 
emptied of color, his hands waver- 
ing toward the mighty man. 

“You're a devil!” Savanna cried, 
seizing the poker and flinging her- 


self forward. The clergyman caught 
her upraised arm and wrenched the 
poker free. 

“Fix his ankle,” he said sooth- 
ingly. ‘Fix his ankle. Captain Letts 
don’t mean a thing.” 

She was sobbing, the tears run- 
ning down her face. She took a 
soaked rag and held it against Joe’s 
ankle, soothing him in a low voice. 

“Don’t talk to him,” the clergy- 
man said sharply, “unless you speak 
up clearly.” 

“Joe,” she said loudly, “‘try again. 
Don’t give up. Try again. Try till 
you make it.” 

“You shut up!” the captain cried, 
shaking her arm savagely. 

She tore her arm free and gave 
no answer. Joe’s head was bowed 
to his knee. She could see his lips 
moving, but she knew he was not 
speaking to her. She forced his leg 
straight, and motioned to the driver 
to kneel beside her. The driver 
knelt, holding the end of the ban- 
dage tight against Joe’s ankle, his 


’ eyes on the bowed, black head. 


““Here’s a nip, boy,” he said, his 
free hand fumbling in his pocket. 
“Raise up your head.” His thumb 
and middle finger pulled out the 
cork and held the bottle to Joe’s 
lips. ‘Take a good swig,” he said, 
and then he wiped Joe’s mouth with 
his own dirty handkerchief. 

The captain was angry. “One 
thing rubs my fur wrong—coddlin’ 
a nigger. You get up you—boy.” 
He went to the reward-poster and 
copied the name and address. “An’ 
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don’t dilly-dally,” he added, with- 
out turning around. 

“Git him something to eat,” the 
driver said, hoisting up Joe under 
his arms. ‘Git him some coffee,” 
he said, finding the landlord with 
his eyes. 

The captain turned savagely. 
“I’m tellin’ what's bein’ done.” Joe 
stood swaying slightly, his head 
lowered, his eyes closed. He had 
had youth and individuality. Now 
they were blotted out. He would 
not fight because he was too young, 
because he was still too close to 
childish fears. 

Savanna took him by the arms. 
She said to him urgently, ‘Remem- 
ber your Pa.” But Joe had no re- 
membrance. He had only a limp, 
young body and emptied eyes. His 
swaying did not cease nor did his 
eyes open while the captain tied a 
rope around his waist. 

The clergyman turned suddenly 
to.the landlord. ‘‘Go upstairs and 
get this man a shirt,” he said, jerk- 
ing his thumb at Simon. 

“Why?” Savanna demanded. 

“Because he’s goin’ and you're 
goin’ too. And if you're convicted 
you can spend ten years thinking 
about the law.” 

Simon spoke for the first time, 
his head lying back against the pil- 
low. ‘You can’t take my wife be- 
cause she’s accessory to the will of 
her husband, and merely obeys him 
in all things. And you can’t take 
me without swearing out a war- 
rant.” His eyes were preternaturally 
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bright. ‘But just the same I'd like 
my shirt.” ‘ 

“Your wife is in this over her 
ears.” 

“Doing my will,” Simon said 
quietly. ‘‘I’m responsible for her 
actions.” Savanna had a violent im. 
pulse to laugh, a common, harsh 
laugh into the face of these men. 

The clergyman said angrily, 
“You've got no right to say what's 
to be done and what's not to be 
done.” 

Simon’s eyes closed. ‘‘Reckon | 
ought to know what a judge will 
throw out.” 

“Let her be,” the stage driver 
said. “‘Ain’t you got your hands 
full?” 

“Women don’t figger much in 
this law,” the captain said. “Least- 
ways white ladies.” 

“She came at us with a poker,” 
the clergyman answered angrily. 

Simon replied wearily. “I told 
her. Did’t you hear me tell her? 
I said, ‘Lam ’em with a poker.’ ” 

The driver laughed aloud. Sa- 
vanna took the shirt from the land- 
lord, who unbound Simon. She 
hoped, after the shirt had been but- 
toned, that no one noticed the fail- 
ure to rebind his hands. The cap- 
tain said impatiently, “I ain’t got 
a mind to lug along a woman. And 
I ain’t fixin’ to argue here any 
longer.” 

The clergyman was in a rage. 
He jerked his thumb again at 
Simon. ‘Poke his shirt in and git 
him on his feet.” 
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Simon pushed away the land- 
lord’s hands. “After you get a war- 
rant.” 

The captain smirked unpleasantly. 
“A little education certainly makes 
a feller mean. Come along, rever- 
end mister. He’s got a white man’s 
rights.” 

“Then I stay here and watch 
him.” 

“If you’re the one that wants the 
warrant, you'll swear it out.” 

The clergyman jerked angrily at 
the rope around Joe’s body. ‘‘A man 
concerned with righteousness cer- 
tainly gits put out.” He turned 
furiously. “I want to see that stage 
on its way before I leave this fel- 
low. You git my trunk off and git 
along.” 

The driver was agreeable. He 
said, “Certainly, Boss.” 

Simon looked at Savanna, and she 
started for the stairs. The clergy- 
man wheeled around. “Where you 
goin’ ?”” 

“I'm goin’ on that stage,” she 
said. “And then I’m goin’ to At- 
lanta to get help for my husband.” 

The driver deposited the trunk on 
the floor. ‘This has certainly been 
a lively trip,” he said. “A heap 
livelier than most.” 

No one answered him. Simon 
studied the white bandage around 
Joe’s ankle without seeing it. His 
head ached but his thoughts were 
clear. He would put a ring around 
this dark day. He laid his head back 
against the pillow and stared at the 
pacing figure of the clergyman. 


Break every chain and let the op- 
pressed go free. The words were 
spoken quietly. He raised his voice 
a trifle. “Did you ever preach on 
that, reverend mister?” He re- 
ceived no answer. ‘It doesn’t mat- 
ter. Some things are and some 
things aren't, no matter how they 
seem, and that’s one of those things 
you can’t argue away.” 

Savanna came down the plank 
stairs in her bonnet and shawl. She 
carried Simon’s coat over her arm. 
She laid it on his lap as she kissed 
him. 

“Mind yourself well,” she said 
and her arm went convulsively 
around him. 

“And you mind well what I've 
said,” he answered, with a half 
smile. 

“Every word.” 

She paused beside Joe and put 
her arm across his shoulders. Joe 
gave no sign. The shaking of his 
body was spasmodic, his eyes were 
still closed. The driver stared at 
Simon, a bright, wide stare, and 
made a farewell gesture with his 
arm as he went through the door. 
The others waited, listening. After 
a moment, they heard the stage door 
slam . Presently they heard the 
wheels begin to turn. Before the 
open door the carriage rolled, blot- 
ting out the countryside. 

Simon lay back silently. The 
clergyman stood stiff and stai 1g by 
the door. Only the captain had no 
patience. 

“Let's go!” 
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“Wait till it’s out of sight,” the 
clergyman said, and then he added 
in a flat voice, ‘I don’t trust that 
woman.” After awhile he said, 
without turning his head, ‘Saddle 
me up a horse.” 


He stared at Simon. Then he 
said to the landlord, “If he isn’t in 
that particular chair when I get 
back, I'll git the law on you too.” 

Simon closed his eyes and lis- 
tened to them go out, the heavy 
tread of the captain, the stumbling 
of Joe. His heart was tight and 
hard. “Almighty God,” he prayed. 
That was all! Just ‘Almighty 
God!” 

Through the window, he watched 
them mount the two horses. As they 
passed beyond the window, he saw 
that the end of Joe’s rope was tied 
to the girth of the captain’s horse 
and that Joe ran, stumbling on his 
twisted ankle behind them. He 
raised himself to his feet. “God 
damn you!” he shouted. “. . . wait 
till your day comes!” 

He sat quietly for fifteen min- 
utes. He watched the landlord bolt 
the door and wondered if he would 
have the sense to close the windows. 
When he saw that he did not, he 
said, ‘““Get me some coffee like a 
Christian feller.” 

The landlord said, ‘“‘Holy God, 
who’s goin’ pay me for all this? 


Everybody clears out and no- 
body...” 

Simon said, “Put your hand in 
my pocket. That’s payin’ for serv- 
ices you never guessed of.” 

He waited for only a moment 
after he was alone. Then he stood 
up, put his coat on and went softly 
to the window. The ground was 
easily accessible and he asked noth. 
ing else. He jumped from the win- 
dow sill and ran, stumbling a little, 
for his head was bursting, to the 


-stable. He did not wait to saddle 


the solitary horse. He threw a 
blanket across its back and mounted 
with the help of a stool. He eased 
it out of the stable door and trotted 
it softly to the road. Then he 
pounded with his heels and slapped 
its neck, 

In the pit of his stomach he felt 
a great emptiness, and fear curled 
in his heart. He was a fugitive, 
marked by everything but a black 
skin. The pain in his head, his in- 
testines, his spirit, his mind, grew 
to a pain that shut out all other 
sensations. If the stage did not wait, 
he was a marked man. There was 
no difference between him and Joe. 
He felt the coloration, the pigmen- 
tation of the fugitive. He swore 
softly and without repetition. He 
wished that every white man had to 
ride this way, sometime—once—in 
his life. 
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THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE SOLDIERS By Margaret Halsey 
This is the sensational best seller which gives a highly humorous 
picture of race relations at the Stage Door Canteen. The author 
did the widely-acclaimed Memo To Junior Hostesses which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of NeGRo DicEst. 


IF 1 WERE A NEGRO By John Beecher 
Former purser on the S.S. Booker T. Washington and a descendant 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, Beecher has written his contcibution to 
the popular NeGRo DIGEsT series in an impressive poem. 


SPEAKING OF SISTERS By Ralph Korngold 
In a highly provocative story, the author of Citizen Toussaint effec- 
tively gives his answer to that cliche question, ‘Would you want 
your sister to marry a Negro?” 

MY MOST HUMILIATING JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 

By Edgar Rouzeau 
The first Negro war correspondent of this war who is now a re- 
porter for the New York Herald-Tribune tells his experiences with 
Jim Crow on board a transport in the Atlantic. 


QUIZ ANSWERS 


1, Cornet 5. White 
2. Phil Moore 6. Lionel Hampton 
3. Lionel Hampton 7. New Orleans 


4. Blues 8. Boogie woogie pianists 
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Dicrst we should like to boast about isi 
widespread interest in the magazine amg 
what Langston Hughes likes to call “Wi 


Ox: OF THE PHENOMENONS of cil 


folks.” 7 
Our circulation is growing by leaps and boul 
among white readers not only in all sections of 
country but on foreign shores also. The Univeam™ 
of London is the newest addition to our addrg@l 
graph list. 

We constantly get notes of approval—and am 
sionally disapproval—from white readers who 
Necro something entirely new not 
magazines but in its approach to the racial problg 
There come letters from folks like’ Herman La 
of Salem, Oregon, who discovered NEGRO Dickstil 
the Republican national convention where he. Wall 
pro-Dewey delegate; and there’s a “congratulata 
on the excellence of your magazine” communicail 
from Howard Vincent O’Brien, noted Chicago Dal 
News columnist whose ‘So Long Son” has Ba 
widely read; or a gratifying note to warm any @i™ 
tor’s heart comes from Sister Moira, a Catholic iim 
at Our Lady of Victory Academy in Columbus) 
who writes: “I read it and circulate it in all 
classes and find it informing and stimulating—a g 
help in our campaign for interracial justice.” 

But best of all are those letters of appreciatial 
from whites in the Deep South like Jean W. Johnstay 
of Memphis, Tenn., who says: “I laughed and cried 
at your stories and articles and could not put Gm 
magazine down until through. It was like disaal 
ering a new friend, something you want to sh 
and I shall endeavor to see if my friends will reg 
your magazine. 

It's that kind of letter that makes us believe t 
the new heightened American concern in the Negt@ 
problem is more than a “duration” affair. 


John H. Johnson, 
Publisher And Managing 
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